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Lonvon, July 7, 1852. 

My Dear L.C.: At eleven o’clock on the 
morning of the Ist we set forth to witness the 
prorogation, which was to take place at two 
o'clock. Yet though so early, we found others 
before us, and were obliged to wait in our car- 
riage for more than half an hour before we 
could enter the House of Lords. I found that 
jay seat was one most desirable, both for see- 
itty the brilliant assembly, and the august 
ceremony; it was near the throne, yet com- 
manded a view of every part of the splendid 
chamber. 

The gallery was soou filled with ladies, all in 
full dress, jewels, flowers, and plumes. Many of 
the seats of the Peers were also filled by their 
noble wives and fair daughters, most superbly 
and sweetly arrayed. Oh! the glory of those 
gorgeous brocades, rivalling the blue of Italian 
skies, the green of English fields, the bloom of 
Cashmere’s roses, the purple and gold of 
American sunsets! Oh! the exquisite beauty 
of tlowers. fit to make Flora die of envy, and 
outdoing Nature in a thousand unimaginable 
forms! Oh! the soft drooping-downiness of 
costly plumes! Oh! the proud flashing, the 
inestimable spleador of old hereditary jewels— 
the sapphire, which seems to enshrine some 
serene, celestial soul—the emerald, restless with 
some imprisoned spirit of the “vasty deep ”— 
pearls of such liquid purity as the white bead- 
ed foam shaken from the locks of Venus— 
rubies of a joyous, luscious richness, like wine- 
drippings from the goblet of Bacchus—garnets 
of a deep, dark, less festive than sorrowful hue, 
as they were hardened blood-drops from the 
heart of Niobe—and diamonds, giving out a 
haughty regal gleam, as they were frozen tears, 
from angered Juno’s eyes. 

As a matter of course, I saw many of the 
fairest specimens of English aristocracy— 
women of strong and healthful, yet delicate 
and elegant organization—women of refined 
expression and high-bred air, whose noble blood 
showed itself, not alone in their proudly-borne 
heads and delicate hands, but was eloquent in 
every motion. But, as a faithful chronicler, I 
must add, that there were some, whom, were it 
not for their wearing the titles and coronets of 
ladies, an “outside barbarian.” like myself, 
would be in danger of confounding with the 
vulgar herd—some who neither wore their lady- 
hood regnant on their brows, nor revealed its 
softness and grace in manner and movement ; 
so it is well that-the “Red Book” is explicit 
on the point of their claims. Among those 
conspicuous for elegance and loveliness were 
the young Duchess of Northumberland and 
Lady Clementina Villiers, the famous court 
beauty. That most magnificent of matrons, 
the Duchess of Sutherland, was not present. 
Toward one o'clock the Peers began to come 
in fast, clad in their crimson robes of state. 
They are a noble and refined-looking set of 
men, taken as a whole; but some there are so 
decidedly plebeian in the outward, one on be- 
holding them recalls old stories of cradle ex- 
changes, or feels amazed at the measureless 
assurance of Nature, in fashioning of common 
clay vessels of such honor—in making the pa- 
trician flesh and blood so marvellously like the 
beef-fed physique of the people. The Duke of 
Cambridge has a rotundity of figure, and a 
fall-bloodedness and full-mooniness of face, 
more aldermanic than majestic. But few eyes 
dwelt on his royal highness, when there slowly 
entered, at the left of the throne, a white-haired 
old man, pale and spare, bowed with years 
and honors, the hero of many battles in many 
lands, the conqueror of conquerors, the Duke! 
Leaning on the arm of the fair Marchioness 
of Douro, he stood, or rather tottered before 


us—the grandest ruin in England. He pres-- 


ently retired, to don his ducal robes, and join 
the royal party at the entrance, by the Victoria 
tower. The pious bishops, in their sumptuous 
sacerdotal robes, made a goodly show before 
wn ungodly world. The judges came, in their 
black gowns, and in all the venerable absurdity 
of their enormous wigs. Mr. Justice Talfourd, 
the poet, a small, modest-looking man, was 
quite extinguished by his. Thé foreign minis- 
ters assembled, nation after nation, making, 
when standing or seated together, a most pecu- 
liar and picturesque group. A more gorgeous 
richness and variousness of costume I never 
beheld. They shone in all colors, and dazzled 
with stars and orders, and jewel-hilted swords. 
The red Greek cap, richly wrought with gold, 
sat jauntily on olive brows and raven locks, 
while high above all towered the ugly black 
hats of the Persian envoys. Our minister, Mr. 
Lawrence, was dressed with a quiet, simple 
cegnaat becoming the representative of a re- 
pubhe, 

In the gallery, near me, sat the little Indian 
princess, lately admitted into the English 
Church, with the Queen for a sponsor. She is 
a pretty, bright-looking child, and was then 
literally loaded with jewels. Opposite her sat 
the handsome and ponderous prince, her father, 
Said Pasha. He was magnificently dressed— 
girded about with a superb India shawl; and 
diamonds, for the least of which many a hard- 
run Christian would sell his soul, gleamed 
above his swart brow, like stars amid dusk 
everting clouds. 

Lord Redesdale took his seat on the wool- 
sack, and some business was despatched in a 
hurried and indistinct way. Soon after two 
o'clock, the guns announced the arrival of the 
royal procession ; and in a» few moments the 
entire House rose silently to receive her Ma- 
Jesty. The Queen was conducted by Prince 
Albert, and accompanied by all the great offi- 
cers of state. The long train, borne by ladies, 
gentlemen, and pages, gave a certain stateliness 
to the short, plump, little person of the fair 
sovereign, and she bore herself with much dig- 
nity and grace. Prince Albert, it is evident, 
has been eminently handsome, bat is now get- 
ting stout, and is a little bald. Yet he is a 
man of right noble presence. Her Majesty is 
in fine preservation, and really a pretty and 
lovable-looking woman. I think I never saw 
“«nything sweeter than her smile of recognition, 
given to some of her friends in the gallery— 
to the little Indian Princess in especial. There 
‘Smuch in her face of pure womanliness and 
‘imple goodness, yet is it by no means wanting 
M animated intelligence. In short, after see- 
og her, [ can well understand the loving loy- 
alty of her people, and can heartily join an 
non prayer of “ God save the Queen !” 

. ter Majesty wore a splendid tiara of bril- 
liants, matched. by bracele necklace, and 
stomacher. Her soft, brown hair was dressed 
quite plainly, rolled in the neck, as for riding. 
cr under-dress was. of white satin, striped 
with gold; her over-dress was, of course, 
‘rinson velvet, trimmed with gold and ermine. 

After desiring the Lords to be s the 
= comm that her "faithful Cone 
of the Lower 
row, ignoble 
ber, under the 
Into this 


House are only allowed a nar- 
the throne. 


should be summoned. The members 


decorated officers of state, of the army, and of 
the royal household, grouped about the throne, 
and her upon the throne, 

Throughout the reading of the speech, her 
Majesty listened with a: cold, quiet manner, 
sitting perfectly motionless, even to her fingers 
and eyelids. The fron Duke, standing at her 
left, bent and trembled slightly, supporting, 
with evident difficulty, the ponderous sword of 
state. Prince Albert sitting, tall and soldier- 
like, in his handsome field-marshal’s uniform, 
looked nonchalant and serene, and only need- 
ed his meerschaum, to make up a perfect pic- 
ture of German placidity. The Earl of Derby 
held the crown on its ¢rimson cushion, grace- 
fully, like an accomplished waiter presenting 
an ice, That crown smote on the eye, with 
its intolerable brightness. ‘The wondrous, cost- 
ly jewels seemed to throb with life, the undy- 
ing life of light. Ob, immortal stones! on 
how many scenes like this have ye looked, 
with your cold, gleaming eyes, mocking alike 
the proud flash in the bold eyes of mighty 
kings, and the smiling light in the gentle eyes 
of fair queens—mocking, indeed, all the pass- 
ing power and the perishing glory ye are 
meant to adorn and emblazon, and the mourn- 
ful mortality, the deathward throbbing, of the 
brows ye encircle. ~“*- * 

After the reading of this speech, certain 
bills were read to her Majesty, for her assent, 
which she gaye each time with a gracious bow, 
shaking sparkles from her diamond tiara, in 
dew-drops of light. At every token of royal 
acquiescence, a certain personage, whom I took 
for a herald, bowed low toward the Queen, 
then performed a similar obeisance toward the 
Commons, crying, in a harsh, an utterly inde- 
seribable yoice—“ La Reine le veut.” This 
ceremony gone through with, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, kneeling at the foot of the throne, pre- 
sented a copy of the royal speech to the 
Queen, which she proceeded to read in a man- 
ner perfectly simple, yet dignified, and in a 
voice singularly melodious and distinct. Finer 
reading | never heard anywhere ; every sylla- 
ble was clearly enunciated, and the emphasis 
fell with unerring precision upon the right 
word. 

The Lord Chancellor having formally an- 
nounced that Parliament stood prorogued until 
the 20th of August, her Majesty rose as majesti- 
eally as could be expected of one more remarka- 
ble for rosy plumptitude than regal altitude. 
Prince Albert took his place at her side—the 
crown-bearer took his in front—the train-bear- 
ers took théiys in the rear ; the royal procession 
formed, swepit slowly forth, the brilliant House 
broke up and followed, and so the splendid pa- 
geant passed away—faded like a vision of poetry 
or a fairy enchantment. 

Most of us were obliged to wait a long time 
in the ante-room before we could gain the stair- 
case, where our carriages were announced, be- 
cause of the mighty inward rush of the people 
from the corridors, eager to get a sight even of 
the empty chamber, so lately glorified by the 
presence of nobility and sanctified by the 
breathings of royalty. It was in vain that gen- 
tlemanly ushers waved the official rod, and 
strove to preserve order—in vain that awful 
policemen, pale with shocked loyalty, shouted, 
“ Make way for the Peers and Peeresses””—the 
curious crowd came surging in, and the bon- 
neted wives of citizens elbowed the coroneted 
wives of Dukes, and tradesmen got entangled 
in the ermined robes of Peers. One poor old 
man was rudely jostled against me; [ looked 
up commiseratively into his face, and it was 
the Duke of Wellington! It was four o'clock 
ere we reached home, and yet we were by no 
means the last to get away. Mr. K., who ac- 
companied me, beheld, by choice, the proces- 
sion from the outside, which he tells me was 
magnificent beyond all description. 

As soon as I could change my dress, I joined 
the kind friends with whom | am staying, on 
a visit to the children of Governor Kossuth, who 
are living with their tutor at Bayswater. The 
daughter was absent, on a visit to the country, 
but we found the sons at home, and I can truly 
say | never saw nobler boys. They are hand- 
some, spirited, intelligent, and apparently of 
most sociable natures. 

After dinner, we went to her Majesty’s the- 
atre to see performed “The Barber of Seville,” 
with-Mad. De La Grange, a fine French sing- 
er, as Rosina, Signor De Bassini as Figaro, and 
the great Lablache as Doctor Bartolo, The 
first bass-singer of the world is an enormous 
man—a monster of melody, who spouts up col- 
umns of sound from the “vasty deep” of his 
immense lungs, and whelms you in the flood. 

This opera house is vast in its dimensions, 
and splendid as a palace in its fitting up—a 
most costly and luxurious temple of pleasure. 

Early on the 2d, one of the loveliest morn- 
ings that ever dawned, I set out, with Mrs. F. 
and a few choice English friends, for a day at 
Alburg, the residence of Mr. Tupper—a poet 
whose manners are as popular as his works, 
and whose hospitality is as “proverbial” as his 
“philosophy.” Our party consisted of Mr. F., 
Francis Bennock, a London merchant, yet 2 
poet, and a friend of poets, a lover and a gen- 
erous patron of art, a politician of high-toned 
liberality, a warm-hearted man—and, what 
was the crown of all virtues on an occasion 
like ours, an admirable humorist; Mrs. Ben- 
nock, his charming wife, and “little Frank,” 
a blue-eyed fair-haired beauty of a boy; Mr. 
Durham, the young sculptor, to whom we owe 
the noblest bust of Jenny Lind ; Camilla Cros- 
land, the delightful authoress, whom we know 
well ander her maiden name of Toulman ; and 
Mr. Jordan, or “old Jordan,” as he is familiar- 
ly called, a man of nearly seventy years, yet 
retaining the joyous spirit of seventeen, one 
of the finest wits and most remarkable person- 
ages of his time. 

From the station at Guildford we rode to 
Alburg, about a mile, through the most deli- 
cious lanes, past streams and little lakes—al- 
together one of the pleasantest drives I ever 


— 

r. Tupper’s place is the very ideal home of 
a poet—sheltered in a lovely valley, embower- 
ed in noble trees, clambered over by vines, and 
illuminated with roses. The house itself is 
quaintly beautiful outwardly and inwardly, fin- 
ished and furnished with simple elegance and 
much artistic taste. 

Oh, what a golden day they made for us— 
our gael and handsome host, his affable and 
intellectual wife, and their children that are 
children. What pleasant talks we had in the 
library, what walks in the garden, what frolics 
with the little ones in the hay-field—what a 
merry, noisy, nonsensical time over our dinner— 
and what a glorious ramble through green 
woodland paths, afterwards. Oh, for a Joshua 
to have laid an injunction on the sun, which 


even in England will set at last. On our re- |, 


turn drive we threw mournful glances on the 
beautiful country which had so charmed us in 
the morning, and grieving that we should see 
its face no more. e took leave of our host 
and his handsome little son at the station, most 
regretfully—though I am sorry to say that some 
of our party were guilty of several bad puns up 
to the last sad moment. 

On our way back to town, Mrs. Crosland, 
with whom, by the by, [ had become deeply 
interested during the day, ¥ sesccy out to me 
‘Rygate, the place where Eugene Aram was 
usher in a school. 

The day following, I again went into the 
country with my good friend F., on a'visit to 
Miss Mitford. Another morning of soft airs 
and surpassing beauty, as though sent to favor 
our homage to one of the truest poets of nature. 
We passed in sight of Windsor Castle, which 
shows gloriously even Fase ra Se wish I 
could give you an idea of the pecu 
effect produced the wild poppies ron 
along our way. embankment of the rail- 

was crimson with for miles, and 
seemed rushing by us like a river of blood. 

i ha og zal and cer an open carriage 
Reading, a int. placc, contain 








old home, andre 


¥ 


seemed singing her name over and over, and 
the wild roses in the hedges seemed breathing 


forsher. I gazed down her favorite walks, half 


cheating myself with the hope that I should 
see her strolling under the green shadows with 
her lovely little friend Lucy, and her beautiful 
greyhound, Mayflower. 

T looked longingly over toward Aberleigh, 
and sighed, that she who had made those love- 
ly rural scenes the haunts of charmed fancy 
and places of quiet, of delight, and refreshment, 
for thousands, could herself roam over them 
and rejoice in them no more. 

I knew when we were near on to Miss Mit- 
ford’s home, by our encountering a group of 
her picturesque proteges, the gipsies, who were 
lounging on the turf at the entrance of a lane, 
sunning themselves—a careless, lazy-looking 
set of vagabonds, who scarcely deigned to turn 
their faces towards us as we passed, though 
one dusky damsel fired up at us with her 
gleaming eyes, from the ambush of her black 
straggling locks. 

e were pained to find Miss Mitford, who 
has been in a feeble state of health for some 
years past, suffering from an attack of illness 
more than usually severe, yet she did not look 
ill—her fine expressive face was lit with pleas- 
ant smiles, and she retained her kind sympa- 
thetic manner and cheerful charming spirits 
to the full. Miss Mitford talks delightfully, 
with graphic descriptions of places and persons, 
free dashes at character, and a rich delicious 
humor which you relish like a dainty flavor. 
She has the joyous outgushing laugh of a child, 
and her kindly eyes flash from under her noble 
brow and snowy soft hair, with all the vivacity 
of girlhood. 

No complaining could have been half so 
pathetic as her cheerful resignation, when she 
was told that she must not go with us to ride, 
a pleasure to which she had been looking for- 
ward. Feeling that she had over-exerted her- 
self in conversation, we left her for an hour or 
two, while we visited Strathfield-Say, the no- 
ble country-seat of the Duke of Wellington, 
and drove through the extensive and beautiful 
grounds. The park is one of the finest in Eng- 
land, but the house, is neither grand nor pic- 
turesque. 

It was with real anguish at my heart that [ 
parted with Miss Mitford that evening. The 
excitement of the morning had worn off, and 
she looked pale and sad. I grieved to leave 
her with only her maid and man-servant, de- 
voted though they be—feeling that she whose 
heart was so rich in tenderest affections, should 
have the near love and anxious care of at least 
a sister or brother ever about her steps. My 
lips quivered painfully under her parting kiss, 
though receiving it as the benediction of one of 
God’s angels. I never shall forget the deep 
melodious fervor of her “God bless you,” be- 
stowed on her well-beloved friend, Mr. F., nor 
her last smile cast on us both, as she stood in 
her door, looking after us as we drove away. 
Yet I was much comforted in my sadness 
by the thought, that ever while England 
boasts a pure literature and a virtuous people, 
while her quiet country lanes stretch out their 
lovely vistas of greenery, while her hawthorn 
hedges blossom through the pleasant land, will 
the name of Mary Russell Mitford be cherish- 
ed and revered. 

I would not have you suppose that Miss Mit- 
ford leads a solitary or dull life. I am happy 
to say that many of the nobility, as well as her 
countless literary friends, honor themselves by 
showing her every possible attention and kind- 
ness. Adieu, Grace GREENWOOD, 

For the National Era. 
STANZAS, 
BY FRANK LEE. 


O, chase all gloomy thoughts away, 
Sing hopefally, sing high ; 

Learn, poet of the latter day, 
Thy lesson is not misery ! 

The tales of love, of yore so sweet, 
Should be unuttered now; 

High converse for this time is meet, 
Unbind the ivy from each brow. 


Sing not of fame’s dark, blighting breath, 
Of feverish thought and care ; 
Say not your only hope is death— 
Your only refuge there. 
But let your strain new life impart, 
Nor wet with tears your cheek, 
But seck to comfort every heart— 
The sorrowful, the meek. 


Sing not of summer flowers and field ; 
Go out among your kind, 

And see what help your aid can yield, 
The drooping soul to bind. 

Sing not of by-gone joys so dear, 
Of gloomy skies once bright ; 

Think ye that Heaven is more near 
In hours of day than night? 


Sing not of beauty’s form and glance, 
Of kindling cheek and eye; 

Gone are the days of old romance— 
Sing hopefully—sing high! 

Peal out a strain to wake the land, 
Shout forth a battle cry, 

To rouse the patriot heart and hand— 
That is your mission high! 


Heap curses on the tyrant’s head, 
Bring every wrong to light; 

Ye slumber as your souls were dead— 
O, wake ye in your might! 

Stand forth in stern and proud array, 
Teach craven hearts to fear— 

- O, poet of the latter day, 

That is your mission here! 


This is no time for sighs and fears, 
For mirthful songs and light; 

Lay off the garb of childish tears— 
O, rouse ye in your might. 

Sing lays that gush frém out the soul— 
Not wet with puerile rain— 

That o’er the heart like thunders roll ; 
Ye shall not sing in vain! 


Sing for the palace and the cot— 
Sing for the captive lone; 

For bond and free, in every spot, 
0, wake a mighty tone. 

Pour on the wind a clarion blast, 
Let crouching tyrants quake, 

Bid suffering men think on the past, 
And slumbering thousands wake. 


The tales of love, of yore so sweet, 
Should be unuttered now; 

High converse for your time is meet, 
Unbind the ivy from each brow! 
Sing loud, and rule with potent sway, 

With earnest heart and eye; 
Learn, poet of the latter day, 
That is your mission high. 


Pittston, Wyoming Valley, 1852. 


DEMOCRACY OF SCIENCE.—No., 6. 
BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK. 


What is the Democracy of Science is one 
question. What agencies, plans, and measures, 
are best fitted to promote, secure, and perpet- 
uate such Democracy, is anotherquestion. At 
the first question a slight glance has been taken, 
a few hints given, taking the ground that the 
elementary, universal, and eternal principles 
of science, controlling all human affairs, should 
be understood by all human beings. Touch- 
ing the second question cies—a “GREAT 
Pusuic Trio” is in full view, as immediately 
avaliable—the public press, public functionaries, 
and public schools. In speaking of these agen- 
cies, facts are better than theories, showing 
what has been as proof of what may be. 

' Por a year or two past, entire series of ar- 
ticles on practical science—AGRICULTURE AND 
Mecuanism—have been published in newspa- 


and read in schools ; opening for the pub- 
i labor, and 


American press into one great “Journa. or 
Screncr,” and schools into institutions for pro- 
duction and reciprocation; for Accumulating 
and radiating light. 

To strengthen such combined action, Goy- 
ernment functionaries have rendered efficient 
and cheerful aid. The President of the United 
States, several members of his Cabinet, Judges 
of the Supreme Court, and numerous Members 
of Congress, with commissioners @nd clerks in 
the various Departments of the Government, 
have aided in the distribution of matters of sci- 
ence in various forms, both in connection with 
the public press and with schools Very re- 
cently drawings and other “ScHool. pRo- 
pucts,” relating especially to agriculture and 
mechanism, have been sent by Members of 
Congress both to papers and to schools in their 
respective districts and States. The products of 
the press have also been distributed in like man- 
ner within a few days past, principally by the 
United States Senators, to every State in the 
Union. ; 

To the American Post Office the attention is 
at once instinctively drawn, as the Covernment 
functionary for the radiation of seieatific light. 
Let each of our twenty thousand port offices be- 
come a concentrating and radiatizg point of 
light, and the same number #f pectmasters, 
with their numerous assistants, radiating agents, 
and all in connection with schools and the 
press, and who cannot see a general flood of 
light spread over our land, constagtly lead- 
ing American citizens to see more eye foeye and 
to act more hand in hand for their mitual ben- 
efit, and for the elevation and truedignity of 
our country and of humanity? 

To render the radiation of true light—the 
light of science and of soul—universal, For- 
eign Ministers and other Governmert function- 
aries from abroad have caused the same scien- 
tific matter, which has been circulated by the 
public press through the public schools in this 
country, to be translated into their respective 
languages, distributed by the same agency, 
the press, to the same fields of labor, schools, 
in their own countries. 


. 


RANK AND NOBILITY. 


A STORY—BY JEANNE MARIE. 
Translated for the Era, by Dr. Edwin A. Atlee. 


With hurried steps she paced the streets, till 
she came to that in which Mrs. Miller dwelt, 
and then lay sick. How might she'be? Her 
heart retarded her steps; she reflected not 
whether it were suitable then to go in, or if she 
might find Adrian there, and was long in 
deciding, being quite near the house, and havy- 
ing yesterday left it at a late hour. Her heart 
trembled, and she concluded not to re-enter. 
It was a clear, bright winter morning; the 
sun’s rays broke in a thousand colors on the 
newly-fallen snow, and the heaven stretched 
its ethereal blue pavilion over the crystal-cov- 
ered rows of houses, between which she walked. 
Erika felt herself every moment more free. 
Nature exercised a powerful influence upon 
Sher. At the entrance of street she stood 
a moment, to rest and collect herself, when she 
heard behind her the tinkling of bells of the 
first sleigh this morning. The voices sounded 
so pleasantly that she turned to see who were 
driving by; and a glance was enough, What 
a singular surprise! Adrian, with a strange 
lady—an angel form, that leaned her head on 
his shoulder. Apprehension and grief were in 
Adrian’s looks. The surprise was momentary, 
but laid hold on Erika. ‘The sleigh flew past 
her, and she was unobserved by Adrian, who 
seemed quite absorbed in care and sympathy 
for his companion. Erika saw from a small 
distance how he lifted the light form in his 
arms, and carried her into the house. How 
came it that to her all now seemed in shade, 
which but a short time previously was over- 
spread with brightness ? 

The sleigh, in returning, glided slowly over 
towards her, as if seeking new employment. 
Erika felt herself greatly weakened, and beck- 
oning to the driver, a sprightly young fellow, 
asked if he would drive her to the Great 
Market, No.8. The young man nodded as- 
sent, sprang from the seat, threw back the fur 
cover, and Erika stepped in, going the second 
time over the road, but much more speedily, 
and in how different a state. In earnest medi- 
tation she arrived at the Minister’s house, 
where Seraphine’s inquiring countenance sa- 
luted her through the window. But as she 
ascended the steps, leaning on Globen’s arm, 
she so far regained her self-command as to 
meet her foster-mother with a smile, and to ex- 
plain the enigma of her appearance at so un- 
usual an hour. 

“You will stay, now, and participate in the 
sleigh-ride ?” 

“Yes,” said Erika, proudly erecting herself. 
“ Now will I begin, for the first time in earnest, 
to launch into the vortex of pleasure.” 

Glében hurried off to make a new arrange- 
ment; but, after an hour or two, returned to 
the ladies with quite a different physiognomy. 

“Tt is all over with the sleighing party,” cried 
he. “Take off your bonnet again, Seraphine; 
and you, Countess, cannot begin to-day to 
launch into the vortex of pleasure.” 

“Why, what has happened?” asked the 
Minister’s lady; while Seraphine, in disap- 
pointment, drew the white pee of her Bibi 
through her fingers, and Erika carelessly threw 
herself upon the sofa. 

“Wonderful, very wonderful doings,’ an- 
swered Glében, significantly. “Let me first 
take breath; then will I narrate the chain of 
adventures.” 

“Heavens! what can it be?” asked Sera- 
phine, eager to know. ; 

“A romance—a complete romance, child; 
therefore listen.” 

“We hear,” cried Seraphine, having recov- 
ered her serenity, and throwing herself into a 
causeuse. 

And Glében related in detail, and with re- 
marks, what we already know. 

“The Prince is frantic,’ concluded he; 
“Hyppolith is at his father’s feet, weeping, 
praying, and raving. Under present circum- 
stances, a sleigh-ride is out of the question.” 

“But how do you know all this?” asked 
Seraphine. 

“] know it from the Duke himself, or rather 
through the Prince. He told Sternhof, and I 
have it from him. The old man is quite over- 
come by his son’s sufferings. He is the onl 
son, and his chief treasure. Sternhof himself 
was affected. But Miller must be a man out- 
right. He has been with the Duke, it seems, 
and given him the particulars of the affair, and 
he is said to have wept in the arms of the 
preacher.” 

“But what will be the issue of all this con- 
fusion?” asked Seraphine. 

“Truly it may be some time ere the storm- 
roused minds will be quieted; and meantime 
the snow will disappear.” p 

“Tf only the young Prince do not commit 
some harm,” said Seraphine. “Such passion- 
ate men are capable of doing anything.” 

“But his pain will not last as long as with 
the more steady,” replied the Minister’s lady. 
“T am convinced that the blusterhead will be 
pacified as soon as he perceives that the fulfil- 
ment of his wishes is impossible. And Miiller, 
who is so powe caught in the wheel of 
destiny, will not defer proceeding to the main 
business, and will place the capstone on these 
complications.” 

“But whence comes this girl?” asked Sera- 
phine. : 

“Heaven knows, I cannot tell. A foundlin 
in rags, picked up somewhere by the yee 
humane pastor, and out of compassion brought 
into his house,” answered Globen. 

Erika said not a word. She sat closely 
wrapped in-her shawl, quite unmoved by the 
communication of the young man. Her coun- 
tenance, however, betrayed her extreme inter- 
est in the occurrences. 


LAST VISIT. 
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ciety of rank were about to partake. They 


sought amends, however, by many-sided con- 
ferences about the wonderful interruption. At 
the next ball, nothing was talked of but the 
foundling, the pastor’s family, the grief of the 
Prince, and the energy of the preacher’s con- 
duct. Count Sternhof was obliged again and 
again to discuss the theme, and contrive con- 
cage about the persons so nearly allied to 

im. The insignificant house in street, 
into which, several weeks before, he had slunk, 
followed "7 Globen’s raillery, was now a main 
object of the curiosity of society. People were 
desirous to see this charming flower, whose 
splendor and fragrance had so completely be- 
witched the Prince; and never was the quiet 
by-street so frequented by horsemen and foot- 
men, never so many glances cast to the win- 
dows of the second story of a certain house. A 
house a week or two before Glében’s informa- 
tion, and to Baler’s chagrin, inhabited by ob- 
— persons, was suddenly become fashion- 
able. 

Among the crowded foot-people a young 
man was seen almost constantly, at all hours 
of the day. It was Hyppolith, to whom des- 
peration gave no rest, and whom jealousy was 
consuming. He either flew there on his Arabian, 
or walked wrapped in his cloak, and stood with 
hat over his face for hours, liké a statue, oppo- 
site the window, belund the lkewe.ed Curtains 
of which the shadow of a female figure occa- 
sionally showed itself. 

In the interior of this house the appearance 
was sorrowful. All the members of the family 
so much talked of were in unusual excitement, 
and only in the endeavor to conceal from each 
other the anguish of their own breast, present- 
ed an apparent quiet. 

Adrian, who seemed peculiarly calm, even 
he was under the stress of powerful feelings. 
What he repressed and forcefully smothered 
on his own account, he suffered in the soul of 
another. He saw Hyppolith, his friend, whom 
he loved as a son or brother, for whose happi- 
ness he was ready to forego his own—he saw 
him a prey to the most consuming passion ; 
saw the beautiful, youthful “form rendered old 
and bent by the grief of a few days, and ac- 
cusing him as the author of his miseries. His 
look met the hopeless glance of his friend, and 
he felt that the force of his mind was broken. 
Hyppolith shunned him; and only when he 
passed by, or stood immovably at Lucie’s win- 
dow, could his eye rest upon him. 

It was not enough that Adrian lost the con- 
fidence of his young friend, and had broken his 
youthful spirit. Lucie also, the sister of his 
heart, and future wife, he saw pale in melan- 
choly and tears. But he had hope, even then. 

The. most tossed and sorrowful in this small 
circle was Mrs. Miller, who in a few weeks 
had become old and gray. A ceaseless sadness 
prevailed, and penetrated her whole being. 
And here it was where Adrian himself, who 
had strength enough to withstand the friend 
and the sister with inflexible rigor, felt himself 
weakened. Here, at the affecting, hidden sor- 
row of the mother, he lost his courage. 


The secret that tormented her, drove her 
from place to place, made her more and more 
fearfully sensitive, weighed heavily ; and there- 
fore he could not make up his mind to molest 
her by disclosing it. He hesitated to compel 
her to a confession. In Mrs. Miiller’s breast, 
grief in the bitterest degree operated uncon- 
trolled. She had with most pleasing an- 
ticipations hastened to the city, after+having 
subdued the grief on account of her husband, 
for whom she had sacrificed her peace of ¢on- 
science, that she might at length see her son 
again—meet him with a heart. overflowing 
with love. And what a reciprocation did she 
find, as she sought to make amends to the child 
of her tears for a long life of torment of con- 
science—what return did she meet with? She 
dared not think of it—dared not venture on 
any stipulation. It haunted her with iey de- 
spondency. And now, when she saw herself 
rejected by him; now, when she desired to be- 
take herself to her former rural solitude, and 
comfort herself again with the love of her other 
children—even now had new storms made in- 
road, new disappointments assailed. Lucie, 
her only daughter, her beloved, last-born child, 
was a deception—a stranger. Miiller himself, 
during a long life, had the courage to deceive 
her, ’tis true, from the most honorable motives— 
from indulgence and respect, as well as a 
doubt of the strength of her mind. And at 
this moment, when she was informed that her 
own child had been taken from her, she saw it 
suffer and die. This was too much for the 
weak woman, her exhausted strength and 
broken spirit. She felt her mind every mo- 
ment giving way, and believed herself near dis- 
traction. But even then her condition pre- 
sented in wonderful clearness, and a fever of 
dismal anxiety raged through her. Thus pass- 
ing from one unnatural extreme to the other, 
she gave herself up, was wearied by sorrows, 
and longed for rest—no longer profited by the 
former, and strove invariably for the latter. 

“Why did she not die?” 


This question has been put by millions in 
similar circumstances, without obtaining an 
answer. Men who, with indefinite capability 
of suffering, have been worn out, first under 
the burden of age, or broken down by sickness, 
after grief had in vain labored for their de- 
struction—these quiet sufferers, who have never 
known pure happiness without an after-taste of 
bitter, who have wept at doors shut against 
them, have suppressed in a smile the voice of 
woe, were born with an invisible crown of 
thorns, and took it with them to their graves. 
These are the real martyrs of this world, and 
at their graves we ought to do penance, and 
learn resignation. 

While Mrs. Miller lived out painful days, 
and from hour to hour felt more wretched, 
Adrian strove with great exertion and haste 
for the fulfilment of his proposed task. The 
Duke had nominated him his father’s suc- 
cessor, and he went to put in order the home 
of his childhood, and arrange the future for 
himself and Lucie. The unhappy mother con- 
sequently saw herself alone with her daughter, 
and hope once more kindled a torch, perhaps 
for the funeral of her last wishes. 
to Baler, begging an interview with him before 
her departure : : 


“'Too weak to bear the long distance to the 
city, | request thee, my dear Baler, to fulfil my 
last petition, and visit me once more. Soon 
will Ficavs this city forever ; thou wilt never 
see me again, nor shall I ever interrupt the 

uiet of thy life. I wish, however, to part with 
thee in the consciousness that thy remem- 
brance of me may be unembittered, and the 
recollection of our last interview a pleasant 
one. I beg thee, therefore, to come this even- 
ing. I am alone. Thy brothers are on a 
journey. Lucie only is-with me, who, in an 
adjoining room, will not hear thy voice, and 
out of respect for me will not venture to disturb 
us. Should she even see thee, thou need not 
be uneasy on that account. Lucie knows no 
one here, and it cannot be expected that she 
will at any time see thee agnin. I believe I 
have said enough to make thee favor my wish- 
es; and in anxious restlesshess and sweet hope, 
wait thee for the LasT TIME. 

“Thy mother, Ciara Murr.” 


It was evening, though clear as day, when 
Baler, muffled in a cloak, hastened to his 
mother’s dwelling. Her letter had affected him 
wonderfully, but greatly as he pitied her, deep- 
ly as her claims excited his sympathy, he had 
not power to suppress a pleasing emotion, very 
different from that of his mother at Miiller’s 
grave. Her nearness, like an incubus, was as 
a weight on all his pleasures; for weeks he had 
felt himself not a moment secure, and now, af- 
ter a short gratuitous di with him, she 
would leave the city vanquished, to give him 
up forever. This gave him an electric impulse. 
He loved li , and had lived in singular sla- 
very. In this pleasant excitement he was more 

than before to comply with her wishes. 
It was to be the last meeting of the kind, and 
what was to be feared from it? Adrian and 
Edmund absent, and the curiosity cf the haut 
volee gratified. No person now th of the 





old house in —— street. Besides, there 
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80 me contentedly he bent his way to Mrs. 
Miller’s dwelling. 

_ Secure, he did not notice some person follow- 
ing him. Just as he reached the end of his 
walk, and was about to enter the house, it 
struck him that some one was going step b 
step up the stairs. Shall I be watched and fol. 
lowed by spies? thought Baler, with palpita- 
ting heart, but ventured not to look about. 
Nevertheless when on the point of pulling the 
bell, he felt his motion suddenly checked, his 
hand as it were in an iron cramp, and a firm, 
well-known voice asked— 

“To whom are you going, Count Sternhof?” 

“Tt is your Highness?” 

“Yes, it is 1 who demand an answer to my 
question.” 

“And I do not wish to give it.” 

“1 shall know how to make you.” 

“With what right?” 

“With the right that I claim as defender 

and guardian of the innocent. Do not deny 
that you come to this house from unworthy 
motives, most may under this mask to become 
acquainted with the object who has been so 
fortunate or unfortunate as to attract the at- 
ention of society.” 
_Baler thanked the Prince for the lash given 
him, and quickly laid hold of it to keep him- 
self out of the embarrassment of the moment. 
Hw rather be scoowgted-light and adven- 
tuous than tell the truth here; “ Aud i iv were 
so,” asked he, “could your Highness wish to 
hinder me? The parson’s daughter is betroth- 
ed to another, and I think myself bound to give 
him alone an account of my proceedings.” 

“But Adrian is absent,” cried Hyppolith, 
“and I watch the door till he returns. No 
man shall see her, I swear!” 

Baler, extremely offended, coldly said: ‘“And 
if I should be expected, and insist on my pur- 
pase, how can you prevent the accomplishment 
of it?’ 

Hyppolith, overpowered by the thought that 
Baler told the truth, and was really expected 
where entrance was denied to others, cried in 
a rage, “I could kill you!” 

At this moment was heard a piercing shriek 
behind the locked door. Baler knew his moth- 
er’s voice, who had been the secret witness of 
the affair ; and the thought of him being ex- 
posed on her account to an apparent madman, 
must have given her deadly fright. 

“Tt is enough,” said Baler ; “you hear that 
our conversation has been overheard. Give me 
free passage.” 

“T let you in?” thundered Hyppolith. 
“Never! Adrian’s honoris mine. Expected or 
not expected, you dare not go through this 
door. And if I am not to despise you as a 
coward, answer me on the spot, with what 
view have you come to this house?” So saying, 
Hyppolith drew from his pocket a pair of pis- 
tols. 

“Tam prepared for any satisfaction,” said 
Baler, still more coolly, “but not here. Would 
you completely blast the reputation of one 
whose guardian you usurp to be?” 
“Completely blast,” cried Hyppolith ; “then 
people have already dared to touch this lily?” 
“You yourself were so daring.” 

Hyppolith could no longer control his rage. 
“ Sir Count,” cried he, beside himself, this de- 
mands blood! Wait a moment, so” 

“Enough of trick,” said Baler ; “ come on.” 
While the two men, who had rashly ascend- 
ed the steps, descended them with quite different 
feelings, to enact a bloody scene by next morn- 
ing’s twilight, Mrs. Miiller lay lamenting in 
Lucie’s arms. The unhappy mother, who knew 
her son’s step, had been eager to open both 
door and arms to him, was the palsied witness 
of the appalling dialogue. Hyppolith, whom 
she loved asa son, she knew would be ina 
duel with Baler, who consequently was in im- 
minent danger. “I could kill you! ”—more 
she had not heard—was too much; it broke 
her heart. Lucie heard the shriek of the death 
smitten, and hasted to her. She saw the 
mother wringing her hands, heard Hyppolith’s 
voice, and her thoughts bewildered her. Her 
beloved thirsted for the blood of a man—this 
she perceived distinctly, and that he went him- 
self to meet death. Voices and steps ceased to 
be heard. What could be done! 

Lucie kneeled in prayer; and suddenly the 
bell was violently pulled. 

“Who is there?” asked Lucie, trembling. 
“Tt is I,” answered the voice of Adrian. 


IN ESCHEN. 


Count Eisheim, in company with the young 
painter, while almost silent, thought little about 
the road. Both were too much engaged with 
certain thoughts to desire participation. Ed- 
mund recalled the conversation and occurren- 
ces of the past day, and had not power to effect 
an armistice of the contending forces within 
him. In respect to him, Seraphine was perhaps 
as to others, like some play actress, who per- 
sonates the serene in a masterly manner. He 
knew not which to admire most, and which 
was precisely akin to her individuality. The 
more charming he found her, the more trans- 
porting to a painter’s eye her bewitching 
beauty, so much the more he doubted concern- 
ing her character. But the nncertainty of how 
he was esteemed by her; the scanty crumbs of 
hope that fell from her table for him ; the small 
fare, not competent to satisfy his hunger, drove 
the beggar still further from her door. And 
he regretted having, in an almost exhausted 
and exasperated condition, obeyed the summons 
of the Countess. 

The young man was readily aroused from 
his reveries by the Count ; but he also required 
much quiet and mature reflection. He had led 
Erika into the world; she was received in so- 
ciety with complaisance; could even boast of 
some conquests, but still maintained a cool in- 
difference, undisturbed by distinction, unmoved 
by effusions of feeling. There was no doubt 
that Count Sternhof addressed her with earnest 
views, but that she treated him with reserve. 
Was this a natural aversion—a want of feel- 
ing—coldness of heart; or was the ground of 
her insensibility to be sought for more deeply ? 
Lives there perhaps already an object of wor- 
ship in her heart, which would suffer none be- 
sides him, and she has not ventured to show 
his picture to her father, whose dissatisfaction 
she fears? Could she really have made a choice 
of one who doubted her judgment? Impossible. 
But Erika was of late so strangely affected. 
Something must ty her seriously. He re- 
gretted having left her behind; and, though 
convinced that she never could act without a 
reason, he asked himself if he would have the 
courage to disturb her feelings, and, if it were 
in his power, to overturn his daughter’s deter- 
mination when once fixed. On this point he 
believed her to be firm as a rock. Never would 
she for a whim incur her father’s dissatisfac- 
tion; but neither would she ever sacrifice a 
genuine feeling to his caprice. In how far he 
was now prepared to yield, this was a point in 
which he was not yet united with her: and, 
laying aside all conjectures, trusting to the fu- 
ture pradence of Erika, he directed his thoughts 
to other objects. But even the sight of Eschen 
could not please him ; there awaited him there 
great disorders and destruction ; and in a sor- 
rowful state of mind, that had so different a 
source for both travellers, they arrived at the 


ace. 

Frederic led the painter into the most pleas- 
ant guest-chamber, where a fire was soon kin- 
dled, and everything most conveniently ar- 
ranged; while the Count merely changed his 
dress, and betook himself to Lorentz. ; 

On the threshold of the farm-house Erika’s 
nurse met him. 

“Ts he still alive?” asked the Count. __ 

“Ah, yes,” answered Catharine, casting 
down her eyes at sight of Eisheim ; “he is alive, 
but will not confess, worthy master ; and he has 
a great sin on his conscience.” 

“Be calm,” said the Count, “and be not 
an with him in the hour of death. He 
nes nt stand before his God, and judgment 
belongs to Him alone.” 

“ Ah, heavenly Father! How good you are, 
master. This brings me to my understanding,” 
lamented Catharine, leading the Count into 


the chamber. ; 
There lay the bulky, ue form of Lo- 
t. The man’s 





bandaged and supported, he rested on his 
rough couch. Near him stood the clergyman, 
in his robe of office, with the chalice in his 
hand. 

“My good Lorentz,” said the Count, “thy 
duty has made serious work for thee.” 

“Lorentz, Lorentz!” cried Catharine, “see, 
the master himself is come to bring comfort to 
thee. Wilt thou not now say how greatly thou 
hast sinned against him?” 

‘The dying man looked wildly at his wife, 
with his very soul, as it were; and in a hollow 
voice, said— 

“Thou too, Kate; thou too.” 


boon turning to the Count, he faintly whis- 
red— 


“Tt will soon be over.” 

“ Now, as it will soon be over,” sobbed Cath- 
arine, “for that very reason thou ought to be 
penitent.” 

Eisheim’s strict glance fell on the woman. 

“Envy not the sufferer’s rest, Kate,” said he, 
earnestly. 

_Lorentz looked at the Count. Something 
disturbed his countenance, and Eisheim bent 
over him. 

“Lorentz,” said he, “I have not forgotten 
that thou saved my child, and thank thee for 
it with full heart, even to this day.” 

Lorentz stared at hin. . 

“Tt wee not 1)? seid he. Ma, indnads it aan 
eld Anne She carried it away.” 

_ Carried it away?” said the Count. “What 
did she carry away?” 

Catharine sobbed aloud The parson en- 
deavored to comfort her. The Count repeated 
his question ; but Lorentz could make no fur- 
ther answer ; he only pointed to Catharine. 

“Have mercy,” cried she ; “neither was it I. 
Indeed it was Anne.” 

The Count and parson looked at each other. 
the mystery remained unsolved. A loud rat- 
tling in the throat bespoke the last struggle of 
the dying man, who took the secret with him 
to the grave. Kate was in so distressed a con- 
dition that it was not possible to obtain any 
information from her. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.| 


INDEPENDENT DEMOCRACY IN NEW YORK. 


In pursuance of a call to the friends of Free- 
dom in Oswego county, a meeting was held at 
Mexico on the 15th ult. Most of the towns 
were well represented, and the utmost harmo- 
ny and enthusiasm prevailed. 

The meeting was called to order by the Rev. 
T. E. Weed, of Mexico, on whose motion A. 
Hanna, of Fulton, was called to the chair. 
Harvey Clark was appointed Secretary. 
Meeting opened with prayer by the Rev. Mr. 
MeFarland, of Palermo. 

On motion, a committee of three was a 
pointed to nominate permanent officers for the 
Convention. 

A. Stewart, of Oswego; H. Goodwin, of Wil- 
liamstown ; and Jacob Whitmarsh, of Scriba, 
were appointed such committee. 

On motion, a committee of one from each 
town was chosen to prepare resolutions. 

The following gentlemen were appointed : 
A. Hanna, of Fulton; M. Flower, of Hast- 
ings; S. Sadler, of Scriba; Rev. S. 8S. Decker, of 
Palermo; A. Parks, of Oswego; N. B. Northrop, 
of Granby; A. Marsh, of Williamstown; Asa 
S. Wing, of Mexico; Z. Johnson, of New Ha- 
ven ; E. W. Fox, of Richland, and M. Bentley, 
of Sandy Creek. 

The Committee on Nominations reported the 
following for permanent officers : 

Amos Marsh, of Williamstown, President ; 
A. Buckhout, of Oswego, Vice President; and 
Harvey Clark, of Fulton, Secretary. 

On motion, the Convention proceeded to bal- 
lot for two delegates to the National Conven- 
tion at Pittsburgh. E. W. Fox, of Richland, 
and Alanson Loomis, of Fulton, were appointed 
such delegates, and the County Committee in- 
structed to add te their number, in ease Madi- 
son county did not move in sending delegates. 

A committee of one from each town was ap- 
pointed to raise funds to further the objects of 
this Convention. A. Buckhout, of Oswego, 
was appointed Treasurer. 

On motion, a committee of five was appoint- 
ed, as a County Corresponding Committee. 
The following were named as such committee: 
A. Hanna, of Fulton; A. French, of Pulaski; 
W. Mitchel, of Mexico; A. Marsh, of Williams- 
town, and E. A. Potter, of Oswego. 

The following gentlemen were appointed as 
Town Committees : 

Oswego—S. R. Taylor, J. W. Pitkin, E. A. 
Potter. Fulton—A. Loomis, R. W. Stowell, G. 
C. Sherman. Granby—S. V. Bryant, E. G. 
Rice, Hulbert Strong. Palermo—J. Ure, 8. 
Powers, Lewis Johnson. Scriba—S. Sadler, 
Isaac Jewett, Henry Hoyt. Hastings—Daniel 
Ball, R. K. Avery, B. Hoyt. Hew Haven—Z. 
Johnson, B. J. Hale, O. Marvin. Richland— 
A. H. Stevens, Daniel Tiff, Chs. Snow. Wil- 
liamstown—A. Comstock, C. S. Sage, E. 8. 
Strong. Mexico—Chs. Wheeler, A. Justice, L. 
Mitchel. And the County Committee were 
empowered to complete the list for the towns 
not represented. 

The meeting was addressed by the Rev. H. 
Cook, of Palermo; Rev. Mr. Benson, of Fulton ; 
and Rey. T. Salmon, of Pulaski. 

Mr. A. Hanna, from the Committee on Reso- 
lutions, reported resolutions, mainly the same 
as adopted by the late Worcester Convention ; 
which were adopted. 

“‘ Resolved, That the proceedings of this Con- 
vention be published in the National Era, the 
Carson League, Frederick Douglass's Paper, and 
the Free Soil papers in this county.” 

After the adoption of the resolutions, the 
Rev. T. Salmon was called upon for a speech, 
and gave the following ; which was ordered to 
be published with the proceedings of the Con- 
vention : 

“ Mr. President: I would most earnestly rec- 
ommend to the friends of this Convention, that 
every sentiment, prejudice, and feeling, pecu- 
liarly sectarian, as heretofore taken to distin- 
pres 4 and separate the two branches of free 
action, known as Liberty Party and Free Soil, 
be utterly relinquished ; that harmonious union 
may be perfectly effected, and that the whole 
strength of Freemen of the county may be di- 
onal against the united system of oppression 
under which the country groans.” 

The Convention then adjourned. 
Amos Marsu, President. 
Harvey Crark, Secretary. 


MR. LAWRENCE VS. WAT TYLER. 


Color for an American’s Remark.—The 
American Minister, dining with the Fishmon- 
gers, is reported to have said: “ This corpora- 
tion has the honor of numbering among its 
members the man who slew Wat Tyler.” It 
seems strange that an American should have 
sympathized against, instead of with, the patri- 
otic blacksmith ; but perhaps the anomaly may 
be explained by the supposition that ke did not 
reflect that a blacksmith is not necessarily a 
nigger.— Punch. 


OriGIn oF THE CHoLERA.—At @ recent re- 
ligious meeting held at Exeter Hall, in Lon- 
don, a gentleman of authority stated the unde- 
niable fact that the tax levied upon salt by 
Warren Hastings, during his tyrannical rule 
in India, was the cause of the Asiatic cholera— 
a disease that has _ its poisonous, putrid 
breath over the world, and sent millions to the 
grave. The cholera was unknown before the 
period alluded to, and made its appearance im- 


‘mediately following the edict which deprived 


the lower castes of Hindoos of a healthful in- 
gredient in their food. 


Cost or Sotprertne.—A soldier in the 
French army costs the Government $185 per 
year. An English soldier costs about $400. 
According to a statement lately made in the 
Senate by Hon. J. P. Hale, a soldier in the Uni- 
ted States costs $1,000 a year. 


Sounpine Boarps.—A distinguished artist has 
recommended that the canopies of pulpits be 
formed of strained sheepskin inserted in a Wood 
frame and then suspended from the ceiling. Thus 
a great increase of reverberation will be gained, 





rentz, presenting a horrid si 
head’ and st were much mangled; and, 


and the speake 3 voice be heard distinetly in the 
further part of the room without exhaustion. 
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Single copy, one year - 
Three copies, one year 
Five copies, one year 
Ten copies, one year 
Single copy, six months - 
Ten copies, six months - 5 
Voluntary agents are entitled to retain 50 
cents commission on each new yearly, and 25 
cents on each new semi-yearly, subscriber, 
except in the case of clubs. Twenty-five cents 18 
the eommission on the renewal of an old sub- 


ber. 

A club of three subscribers (one of whom 
may be an old one) at $5, will entitle the per- 
son making it up to a copy of the Eva three 
months ; a club of five (two of whom may be 
old ones) at $8, to a copy for siz months; « club 
of ten (five of whom may be old ones) at $15, 
to a copy for one year. 

Money to be forwarded by mail, at our risk. 
Large amounts may be remitted in drafts or 
certificates of deposite. 

It will be seen that the price of the paper, 
single copy, is still $2 a year. Agents some- 
times allow a subscriber, whom they obtain or 
renew, the benefit of their commission, so that 
the subscriber by their kindness gets his paper 
for $1.50 or $1.75, as the case may be. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 














" THURSDAY, AUGUST 12, 1852. 


We hope that the work of extending the list 
of our subscribers will go on. It has com- 
menced with great spirit ; there is a prevalent 
determination among our friends to multiply 
readers of our paper, with a view to making 
independent voters for Freedom. Give us a 
list of twenty thousand subscribers, and we 
shall have one hundred thousand readers! 
This is worth an effort. 











New subscribers, who wish to be furnished 
with the Era from the 1st of July, are informed 
that we are unable to supply back numbers. 
We printed a large extra edition, expecting to 
be able to supply the demand, but new names 
have poured in upon us so fast that the edition 
has been entirely exhausted. * 





DEATH OF THE HON. ROBERT RANTOUL. 


With great pain we announce the death of 
Roserr Rantovur. In the maturity of his 
powers, in the midst of hope, and with the 
brightest prospects of usefulness opening before 
him, he has ‘allen upon the field of his moral 
and political battle. 

On Tuesday, the 3d instant, he was in his 
seat in the House of Representatives. A small 
pimple had appeared on his forehead, just 
above the right temple, and was attended with 
irritation and some swelling, but occasioned no 
alarm. The next morning, Dr. TownsHENp, 
boarding with him, pronounced it erysipelas. 
The usual remedies were resorted to, and he 
appeared to improve, and on Friday morning 
he was thought to be out of danger. In the 
course of the day, however, the disease broke 
out afresh, and he continued to sink until the 
next evening at half past ten, when he died. 

Practical, sagacious, earnest, honest, he has 
left few peers behind him. Freedom and Hu- 
manity have lost in him a faithful and zealous 


champion—illy spared at this time, as it would 
seem to our human eyes. 


In both Houses, appropriate honors were 
paid to his memory. We regret that we have 
only room this week for the address of Mr. 
Sumner in the Senate. 


IN SENATE, AUGUST 9. 

A message was received from the House of 
Representatives by Mr. Forney, their Clerk, 
communicating to the Senate information of 
the death of the Hon: Ropert Ranrovt, jr., a 
member of the House of Representatives from 
the State of Massachusetts, and the proceed- 
ings of the House thereon. 

The message having been read, 

Mr. SUMNER said: 

By formal message of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, we now learn that one of our asso- 
ciates in the public councils has died. Only a 
few brief days—I had almost said hours—have 

assed since he was in his accustomed seat. 

ow he is gone from us forever. He was my 
colleague and friend; and yet so sudden has 
been this change, that no tidings of his illness 
even had reached me before I learned that he 
was already beyond the reach of mortal aid or 
consolation, and that the shadows of the grave 
had already descended upon him. He died here 
in Washington, late on Saturday evening, Au- 
gust 7th, and his earthly remains, accompani- 
ed by the bereaved companion of his life, with 
a committee of the other House, are now far 
on the way to Massachusetts, there to mingle 
dust to dust with his native soil. 

The occasion does not permit me to speak at 
length of the character or services of Mr. Ran- 
toul. A few words will suffice; nor will the 
janguage of eulogy be required. He was born 
August 13th, 1805, at Beverly, in the county of 
Essex, the home of Nathan Dane, author of 
the immortal ordmance by which freedom was 
made a perpetual heirloom in the broad region 
of the Northwest. Here, under happy auspices 
of family and neighborhood, he commenced 
life. Here his excellent father, honored for 
his public services, venerable also with years 
and flowing silver locks, yet lives to mourn his 
last-surviving son. The sad fortune of Burke 
is renewed. He who should have been as pos- 
terity is now to this father in the place of an- 
cestry. 

Mr. Rantovt was early a men:ber of the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, and there won his 
first fame. For many years he occupied a place 
in the Board of Education in that State. He 
was also, for a time, collector of the port of 
Boston, and afterwards attorney of the United 
States for Massachusetts. During a brief pe- 
riod he held a seat in this body. Finally, in 
1851, by the choice of his native district, re- 
markable for its intelligence and public spirit, 
he became a Representative in the other branch 
of the National Legislature. In all these spheres 
he performed most acceptable service ; and the 

-future promised opportunities of a higher char- 
acter, to which his abilities, industry, and fidel- 
ity, would have amply responded. Massachu- 
setts has many arrows in her well-stocked 
quiver ; but few could she so ill spare, as the 
servant we now mourn. 

_By original fitness, by study, knowledge, and 
various experience, he was ‘formed for public 
service. But he was no stranger to other pur- 
suits. Early devoted to the profession of the 
law, he followed it with assiduity and success. 
In the antiquities of our jurisprudence few 
were more learned. His arguments at the bar 
were thorough ; nor was hisintellectual prompt- 
ness in all emergencies of a trial easily sur- 
passed. Literature, neglected by many under 
the pressure of professional life, was always 
cultivated by him. His taste for books was en- 
during. He was a constant student. Amidst 
his manifold labors, professional and public, he 
cherished the honorable aspiration of adding 

’ to the historical productions of his country. A 
work on the history of France, wherein the 
annals and character of this great nation should 

meyer ed by an American pen, had occu- 
much of his thoughts. I know not if any 
part was ever matured for publication. 

The practice of the law, while it sharpens 
the intellect, is too apt to cramp the faculties 
within the narrow limit of forms, and to re- 
strain the 


be 
pie 


e genial currents of the soul. It had 
no such 2 ata him. He was a Reform- 
er. In the warfare with evil, he was enlisted 
early and o ily as a soldier for life. As sueh, 
he did not te to encounter opposition, to 
bear obloquy, and to brave enmity. His con- 
science, pure as | sustained him in 


at once the office of the Conservative and the 
Reformer. But he saw also that a blind Con- 
servatism was not less destructive than a blind 
Reform. By the mingled caution, moderation, 
and earnestness of his labors, he seemed often 
to blend two characters in one, and to be at 
the same time a Reforming Conservative and a 
Conservative Reformer. ; ‘fife 

I might speak of his devotion to public im- 
provements of all kinds, particularly to the sys- 
tem of railroads. But here he was on the 

pular side. There were other causes, where 

is struggle was keener and more meritorious. 
At a moment when his services were much 
needed, he was the faithful supporter of Com- 
mon Schools, the peculiar glory of New Eng- 
land. By word and example he sustained the 
cause of Temperance. Some of his most de- 
voted labors, commencing in the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, were for the abolition of capi- 
tal punishment. Perhaps no person since that 
consummate jurist, Edward Livingston, has 
done so much, by reports, articles, letters, and 
speeches, to commend thisreform to the country. 
ith its final triumph, in the progress of civil- 
ization, his name will be indissolubly connected. 
There is another cause, that commanded his ear- 
ly sympathies. and some of his latest, best en- 
deavors, to which, had life been spared, he 
would have given the splendid maturity of his 
owers. Posterity cannot forget it; but I am 5 
orbidden by this occasion to name it here. 
Sir, in the long line of portraits on the walls 
of the ducal palace of Venice, commemorating 
its Doges, a single panel, where a portrait 
should have been, is shrouded by a dark cur- 
tain. But this darkened blank, in that place, 
attracts the beholder more than any picture. 
Let such a curtain fall to-day upon this theme. 

In becoming harmony with these noble 
causes was the purity of his private life. Here 
he was blameless. In manners he was modest, 
simple, and retiring. In conversation he was 
disposed to listen rather than to speak, though 
alt were Well pleased when he broke silence, 
and in apt language declared his glowing 
thoughts. But in the public assembly, before 
the people, or in the legislative hall, he was bold 
and triumphant. As a debater, he rarely met 
his peer. Fluent, earnest, rapid, sharp, incisive, 
his words at times came forth like a flashing 
scimitar. Few could stand against him. He 
always understood his subject ; and then, clear, 
logical, and determined, seeing his point before 
him, pressed forward with unrelenting power. 

His speeches on formal occasions were en- 
riched by study, and contain passages of beauty. 
But he was most truly at home in dealing with 
practical questions arising from the actual exi- 
gencies of life. 

Few had studied public affairs more minute- 
ly or intelligently. Asa constant and effective 
member of the Democratic party, he had be- 
come conspicuous by championship of its doc- 
trines on the Currency and Free Trade. Those 
he often discussed; and from the amplitude of 
his knowledge, and his overflowing familiarit 
with facts, statistics, and the principles of politi- 
cal economy, poured upon them aluminous flood. 

But there was no topic within the wide range of 
our national concerns which did not occupy his 
thoughts. The resources and needs of the West 
were all known to him, and Western interests 
were near his heart. As the pioneer, resting from 
his daily labors, learns the death of Rantoul, he 
will feel a personal grief. The fishermen on 
the distant Eastern coast, many of whom are 
dwellers in his district, will sympathize with 
the pioneer. As these hardy children of the 
sea, returning in their small craft from their 
late adventures, hear the sad tidings, they, too, 
will confess that they have lost a friend. And 
well they may! During his last fitful hours of 
life, while reason still struggled against disease, 
he was anxious for their welfare. The speech 
which, in their behalf, he had hoped soon to 
make on the floor of Congress, was then cha- 
sing through his mind. Finally, in broken 
utterances, he gave to them some of his latest 
earthly thoughts. 

The death of such a man, so suddenly, in 
mid career, is well calculated to arrest atten- 
tion and to furnish admonition. From the love 
of family, the attachment of friends, and the 
regard of fellow-citizens, he has been removed. 
Leaving behind the cares of life, the concerns 
of State, and the wretched strifes of party, he 
has ascended to those mansions where there is 
no strife, or concern, or care. At last he 
stands face to face in His presence, whose ser- 
vice is perfect. freedom. He has gone before. 
You and I, sir, and all of us, must follow soon. 
God grant that we may go with equal con- 
sciousness of duty done. I now beg leave to 
offer the following resolutions: 

Resolved, wnanimously, That the Senate 
mourns the death of the Hon. Robert Rantoul, 
jun., late a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from Massachusetts, and tenders to 
his relatives a sincere sympathy in this afilict- 
ing bereavement: 

Resolved, a8 a mark of respect for the mem- 
ory of the deceased, that the Senate do now 
adjourn. 

The resolutions were unanimously agreed to, 
and, accordingly, the Senate adjourned. 








NEW YORK DEMOCRATS. 


Our friends of the Evening Post seem to be 
acquainted with no New York Democrats who 
do not support Pierce and King. Will they 
allow us to introduce them to Minthorne 
Tompkins, a most worthy son of the late Gov. 
Tompkins; Hiram Barney, law partner of Mr. 
Butler ; Bradford R. Wooc, of Albany, not al- 
together unknown asa man or a Democrat; 
Jabez D. Hammond, author of the Political 
History of New York; Judge Hiram Gardner, 
and Judge A. B. Brown, of Niagara, always 
Democrats; and Alfred Babcock, of Orleans, 
formerly member of Congress from that dis- 
trict? None of these gentlemen, we believe, 
find themselves able to reconcile the profes- 
sions of the New York Democracy with acqui- 
escence in the new Baltimore tests, or to per- 
ceive the consistency of rejecting the platform, 
and at the same time supporting candidates 
who fully represent it. The Post will not, we 
think, dispute their standing as influential 
Democrats: * 





Hon. Joun P. Hare has written a letter 
to G. G. Fogg, Esq., declining the nomination 
of President by the Independent Democracy. 
We find it in the Boston Commonwealth. It 
exhibits unabated adherence to 'the principles* 
which distinguish the Independent Democracy 
from the Compromise Democracy; but he says: 
“T have come to the conclusion that I ought 
not, and cannot consent” to accept the nomi- 
nation for the Presidency, if offered by the 
Pittsburgh Convention; and he desires Mr. 
Fogg to say that this is his “deliberate and 
final determination.” 

The Pittsburgh Convention met yesterday, 
and this letter cannot fail to embarrass its 
action. Mr. Hate was by common content 
looked to as the standard-bearer of the Inde- 
pendent Democracy in the coming canvass, and 
we regret that he did not see fit to announce 
his determination at an earlier date, and thus 
give the people an opportunity to consult to- 
gether, and deliberate without undue haste 
upon the selection of a candidate. The Com- 
monwealth expresses the hope that “he will not 
persist in his refusal to accept the nomination, 
but rather, as he should do, submit his indi- 
vidual convictions to the clearly expressed judg- 
ment and wish of the party.” * 





Hon. B. F. Butter has written a letter in 
reply to that of Senator Chase, which we pub- 
lished two weeks ago. The New York Even- 
ing Post publishes Mr. Butler’s letter. Mr. B. 
is “amazed at the short-sightedness and folly 
of the platform builders at Baltimore ;” but he 
“has no apprehensions for the cause of human 
freedom.” He wishes the Compromise Demo- 
cratic nominees to be elected, but he does not 
approve of the platform. We have no right 
nor disposition to impeach his motives, but ex- 
perience. has shown that similar action of the 
New York Democracy in 1844, although it se- 


‘| cured the triumph of Mr. Polk, proved disas- 


rous to the cause of human freedom. Texas 
d as a slave State, and new projects | 








will be different in case Mr. Pierce is success- 
fil. The Slave Power is as eager for new 
Slave States and new Slave Territories now, 28 
ever it was—its projects are many, various, and 
comprehensive; and the true way to prevent 
their success, as it seems to us, is to oppose, by 
all legitimate means, the endorsement by the 
people of the Baltimore platforms. * 





For the National Era. 
ELLEN’S FLOWERS. 
Steal softly in, sweet Morn of May! 
And rest upon these blossoms white ; 
I’ve kept them from the glare of day, 
For theo and for the quiet night. 


A graceful form, a saintly face, 

Seem hovering near these snowy flowers, 
As memory turns to gather back 

A vision of the long-lost hours. 


Pure spirit! when she passed away, 
The darling of her household band, 

So radiant seemed her upward way, 
We carly felt the Father’s hand. 


The Spring is here, and roses bloom 
Her fair hand planted long ago, 

And round her dear familiar home 
Her lilies droop their bells of snow. 


Another Spring remains for her, 
And flowers in holier beauty clad, 

Where brighter streams than earth has known 
The city of her peace make glad. 


Oh, joy for her !—a life so blest 
And loving, with a close so calm! 
Falling asleep amidst her flowers, 
And waked by airs which breathe through 
Heaven’s immortal palm! 
E. H. W. 
Amesbury, 5th month, 1852. 


_——_ 


FALSE ISSUES. 


Opposition to the system of American chattel 
Slavery is distinguishable into as many kinds 
as the principles and interests are various 
which the system violates. The sentiments and 
methods of action of Anti-Slavery people are 
in many instances so much unlike that they 
are even repugnant to each other. One set 
rests its opposition on the ground of philan- 
thropy, another on the obligations of religion, 
another on public policy, another on the senti- 
ment of human equality, another on the inter- 
ests of labor injuriously affected by it, another 
hates it for the limitations which it imposes 
upon the rights of free speech, and for the con- 
scious dishonor of affording it a constrained 
support; and there are still others who embrace 
several of these points, rejecting the rest, and 
some who feel them all in one comprehensive 
detestation of the monster crime of our coun- 
try—each in proportion to his breadth of view, 
and “according as his soul was made to sink 
or climb.” 

The policy of these several styles of opposi- 
tion is conformably varied. .Some persons are 
satisfied with such opportunities of action as the 
regular political parties are capable of; some 
look to independent party organization as the 
only consistent and promising form of political 
efficiency ; a considerable class relies exclusive- 
ly upon moral suasion, condemning even that 
constructive support of the system which office- 
holding under the Government implies; and 
not a few maintain silence and inactivity in 
their uncertainty of plans and despair of suc- 
cess; and they all have excellent good reasons 
for their respective peculiarities of method. 
This diversity of opinion and drift occasions 
not a little conflict among Anti-Slavery people, 
and an embarrassing confusion in the conduct 
of the great controversy with the common 
enemy. Wrong is often apparent by its evil 
workings, where the right is not quite clear, 
and the remedy, therefore, unknown. Disorder 
may be apparent enough to those who have no 
guess at the true order, or the means of reach- 
ing it. A battle may be lost for want of skill 
in the array, though every soldier be a hero, 
and all equally intent upon a victory. The 
mischief of disagreement is especially conspicu- 
ous in those strifes in which the appeal is to 
reason, and the force relied upon is public 
opinion. I would not call any man Pro-Sla- 
very, except those who think the system right 
or inevitable, or both ; and that class alone, 
Abolitionists, who oppose it for all the reasons 
which bear against it, and in every interest 
and incident, and would end it by instant 
emancipation, without pausing for municipal 
laws, constitutions, or consequences. None of 
the parties, for or against, understand each 
other perfectly, except these ultras of the op- 
posite sides; and they alone may be rightly 
held answerable for all that can be fairly fast- 
ened upon the respective sides of the question, 
whether in principle or practice. They are 
respectively responsible for all error in premi- 
ses and all evil in results which can attach to 
the conditions which they would give to the 
colored race among us in all time to come, and 
they may be fairly called upon to obviate every 
objection that arises within the sweep of the 
broadest principle of freedom to the slave on 
the one side, and to his perpetual bondage on 
the other. This is not so with any set or sect 
who take less general ground within the wide 
limits of the subject. 

It is, for instance, no good answer to the 
Wilmot Proviso man, to deny the black man’s 
capability of the highest civilization in the 
presence of the white race, or to urge the insu- 
perable repugnance of the white man to the 
black man’s equality. The extension of Sla- 
very into the Territories, and the competition 
of slave labor against free labor there, is not 
in the least affected by questions of race and 
color. ' 

A naturalized Irishman, or the American- 
born son of Irish parents, might oppose further 
immigration from Ireland, on grounds wholly 
free from any question of the [rishman’s fitness 
for citizenship among us, just as the miners in 
California are opposed to the introduction of 
Chinese Coolies articled to work at the rate of 
four dollars per month for a long term of years. 
A patriot may desire to check the progress of 
the slave system, for reasons which concern the 
national honor and prosperity, whether the 
black man is capable of social and political 
equality with the whites or not, and without 
being at all responsible for the decision of that 
question here, any more than for the feasibility 
of a Republic in interior Africa. 

If s man takes the ground that Slavery 
ought to be abolished in the District of Colum- 
bia, and that the Federal Government should 
withhold all supportand countenance from the 
slave system, he is no more bound to marry a 
black woman, or admit a black man to his table 
for the sake of consistency, than he is bound 
to avoid fashionable society because he advo- 
cates the freedom of the public lands to actual 
settlers. And, the tariff policy may be correct, 
though its advocates wear white kid gloves; 
for it may be a policy and an interest of the 
professional classes, though it also concerns the 
artisans who are to be immediately affected by 
it. The free laborer of the North and South, 


to abolish the system of work without wages, 
that his own compensation for toil may not be 
dragged down to Slavery rates; and the demo- 
erat or demagogue who turns from the point 
as a question of dignity to labor and interest to 
the industrial classes, and presses the imprac- 


litical equality, only dodges the question at 





in like manner, is deeply and dearly concerned | 


ticability of amalgamation and social and po- | 





very to-day, if the slaves could be removed to 
& foreign country. Surely, the objections of 
these people to the continuance and growth of 
the slave system are not answered by replying 
the difficulty of emancipation on the soil; 
and not a single restrictive movement which 
they advocate is well met by any objection to 
Abolitionism.. The error so prevalent is, that 
every interest which opposes any demand of 
the slave policy is made responsible for every 
consequence within the broad scope of univer- 
sal emancipation ; or, in other words, every 
other interest and policy of the country is taxed 
and checked to the whole extent of securing 
Slavery and insuring its prosperity. 

The suppression of the rum traffic in the 
State of Maine is not an invasion of the loca) 
sovereignty of South Carolina; neither is the 
abolition of the lash in the United States navy 
an abridgement of the overseer’s right of dis- 
cipline in the Southern cotton fields. For like 
reasons, abolition in the District, and the di- 
vorce of the General Government from Slavery, 
is not an undertaking of emancipation in the 
slave States, nor an assertion of the doctrine of 
negro citizenship, nor a pledge of its universal 
vindicatim. It is simply in itself a policy of 
free labor, and is not the general issue with 
Slavery, nor an assumption of all ultimate con- 
sequences. It is not a war of races, nor even a 
war of moral principles, but the care and cau- 
tion of a special interest ; and the time will yet 
come tha; the manufacturing interest in the 
free State; will take ground on the simple basis 
of busines competition against a system of 
labor at a cost of sixteen cents per day of im- 
mediate outlay, to be wholly refunded by the 
value ofthe children, chattels which the work- 


| man leaves behind him. The men who con- 


tend for protection against the pauper Jabor of 
Europe how, will at an early day feel concerned 
to check a system based upon the still cheaper 
slave lalor of the South. There is not a single 
tobacco factory now in Philadelphia, solely be- 
cause there are four hundred slave girls making 
segars in one establishment at Richmond. And 
the iron and cotton manufactures of the nation 
bid fair to be in like manner monopolized at an 
early day in the Southern States. 

Again: a politician may have excellent ob- 
jedtions tothe Pro-Slavery test, applied in these 
days so stringently to the candidates of the 
great political parties, who nevertheless would 
be well contented with perpetual Slavery for 
the blacks of the South, and would rather see 
the three millions sunk in the ocean than make 
a voluntary sacrifice for them. Nay, he may 
heartily hate their masters and his, without 
being one whit more an Abolitionist for all his 
repugnance to their tyranny. Martin Van 
Buren and Prince John did turn Abolitionists 
for a little while, under such provocation, and 
Gen. Cass could be forgiven for the same thing 
if he could make it succeed. 

The Fugitive Slave Eaw is so unprincipled 
in its provisions and so abhorrent in its cireum- 
stances to the average humanity of the age, 
that not only does an Abolitionist feel happiest 
when he is most effectually resisting it, but 
even a Union Committee man is glad to pur- 
chase back a slave whom he has helped te re- 
turn into bondage ; yet the same men, Commis- 
sioners and all, would willingly drive every free 
colored man.out of the free States, and help 
the fugitives into Canada, to get rid of them, 


but would not consent to the emancipation of 


the slaves of Virginia, and their admission to 
citizenship in the North. 

There are a thousand motives recognised as 
good and valid, for opposing the measures and 
interests of the slave system, which are not an- 
swered by the theory that affirms the inferior- 
ity of the African to the white race, and denies 
the possibility of reconciling their social and 
political rights. 

Very clever politicians point us to the sub- 
urbs of our Northern cities for the results of 
emancipation upon the lowest class of colored 
people, and to the disabilities which the feeling 
of caste imposes upon the very best of them 
among us, and they seem to think this a sufli- 
cient justification of the Baltimore platforms ; 
yet it is manifest that there are very sufficient 
reasons for resisting Slavery propagandism, 
though every emancipated slave from this to 
the end of time should prove a felon or a 
nuisance. 

It is natural to give the best reasons for a 
good thing; and it is honorable to humanity, 
and the best hope of our nature, that we recur 


to first principles to support sound policy ; but. 


the state of moral and religious sentiment is so 
low amongst us, that the broadest right is apt 
to narrow the chances of a measure which it 
covers. A man is not bound to be a man now, 
nor a Christian allowed to be a Christian ; but 
a democrat must still be either a democrat or 
a dodger. The “higher law ” is openly repu- 
diated, but the principle of democracy is not 
flatly disavowed, and the claims of interest are 
everywhere acknowledged. And so the para- 
doxical quibble that a part is greater than the 
whole, has come to be a practical truth. 

I press the distinction between the various 
forms of Anti-Slavery sentiment and action for 
the availableness of the partial and special, 
where the general is repudiated. I think a 
rascal might be made ashamed of the folly of 
doughfaced servility, and a fool be persuaded 
of the dishonor of submission. With a wise, 
true, whole, brave man, there is no need for 
argument. 

Let us press the lower law upon those who 
occupy the lower level; its judgment day is 
here in this life, and its sanctions are respected 
when they are understood. Webster, Fillmore, 
and Cass, understand it by the things they 
havo suffered, and some good may be done by 
preaching it faithfully to their disciples. A 
negro who went. éhrough the severest form of 
camp-meeting conversion, under the impression 
that it was the celebrated Whitfield who occu- 
pied the pulpit, was not a little disgusted when 
he found that a common, country local preacher 
had been rin up, like a jury-mast in a storm, 
to supply Mr. Whitfield’s accidental absence. 
Rising from the ground where he had been ex- 
ercising his agonies of prostration, he brushed 
his clothes with a rueful face, and acknowl- 
edged that he “had dirtied himself all over for 
nothing ;” and then walked off, a wiser if not 
a better man. Some of the serviles have re- 
ceived a lesson that ought to be impressed. 
Everything may be hoped from such teaching. 
The inspired ass that crushed the foot of her 
master against the wall when she saw the 
angel in the way, uttered a touching remon- 
strance that every way befits the rejected wor- 
thies whose eyes were opened at Baltimore. 
“And the ass said unto Balaam, ‘Am I not 
thine ass, upon which thou hast ridden ever 
since I was thine, unto this day? What have 
I done unto thee, that thou hast smitten me?’ ” 

Let us show these old hacks the angel with 
his drawn sword, standing in the narrow path- 
way along which they are cudg«t'cd, and they 
will crouch for fear of the right, as they are 
accustomed to do for fawning, upon the wrong. 

~  SEntor. 

Hon. J. R. Giopines.—The constituents of 
this champion of Equal Rights have signified 
their intention to tender him a public dinner 
after the session of Congress shall close. Mr. 
Giddings is deservedly popular in his district, 
and this mark of their approval of his course 








issue. Some millions of white men in the 
United States, and all the white scidiins Cael 


must be eminently gratifying to the “old man 
eloquent.” uf 


* 

















A meeting of the Independent Democrats of 
Orleans county was held at Albion, N. York. 
H. N. Bushnell presided. Delegates . were 
nominated to attend the National Convention 
at Pittsburgh, and the following resolutions 
were adopted : 

“Resolved, That the late Conventions at 
Baltimore haye equally and alike allied them- 
selves to the slave power and the despotisms 
of the world, by adopting the abominable Fu- 
gitive Slave Act as a finality ; and by pledging 
themselves to ‘discountenance’ and ‘resist’ 
all attempts at renewing the agitation of the 
Slavery question, have attempted to abridge the 
freedom of the press and the freedom of speech ; 
and that we “resist? spurn with indignation 
all such attempts, whenever, wherever, how- 
ever, and by whomsoever made. 

“ Resolved, That when we pledged ourselves, 
in 1848, ‘to fight on and fight ever, till victory 


shall crown our efforts,’ we meant it then, and 
MEAN IT Now,” 


Ononvaca County.—A meeting was held at 
Syracuse, N. York, on the 29th July. Enoch 
Marks presided. The Chairman stated that 
it would be made apparent to the two parties 
that in the county of Onondaga, if not in the 
State of New York, the Free Soil party is “not 
defunct.” 

Speeches were made by Messrs. Wheaton, 


Clary, Noble, Soule, Place, Thomas, and Dow- 
ner. 


Charles A. Wheaton, of Syracuse; Charles 
Sedgwick, of Syracuse; and L. P. Noble, of 
Manlius, were appointed delegates to the Pitts- 
burgh Convention; and Charles Land, of Ca- 
millus ; James Fuller and James Davis, of Syra- 
cuse, were appointed substitutes. 

A preamble and resolutions were adopted, 
and Charles A. Wheaton, James M. Munroe, 
Wheeler Truesdell, Lyman Clary, Charles B. 
Sedgwick, E. L. Soule, and John Thomas, were 
appointed a Committee of Correspondence for 
the county of Onondaga. 


Cuatavaur County.—A meeting was held 
at Jamestown on July 24th. Peyton Short 
was chosen Chairman. The following resolu- 
tion, among others, was adopted : 

“ Resolved, That we are determined to stand 
upon a broad plank of the Buffalo platform— 
no more slave States, no more slave Territory ; 
free soil, free labor, and free men.” 


TWENTY-SEVENTH District.—A meeting in 
the 27th Congressional. district was held at 
Port Byron, Cayuga county, on the 13th inst. 
S. Dowland was appointed Chairman, and 
Geo. G. Jessup Secretary. 

The following resolution, among others, was 
adopted : : 

“ Resolved, That every intelligent man who 
casts a vote for Gen. Winfield Scott or for Gen. 
Franklin Pierce, does so with full notice that 
he votes for the perpetuity of that bill of 
abominations, the Fugitive Slave Law, and 
that he practically votes for nothing else. By 
that vote he pledges himself to become the 
bloodhound of the slaveholder, and to ‘ resist’ 
or ‘discountenance’ the ‘agitation’ of the 
question of human freedom.” 


Mapison County.—A meeting was held at 
Morrisville, August 4th. B. Woodman pre- 
sided. The Oneida Telegraph states that the 
meeting was well attended—probably the 
largest one of the kind for several years. Three 
delegates, viz: Gerrit Smith, 8. E. Church, and 
Henry Seymour, were chosen to the Pittsburgh 
Convention. * 


> 


MOVEMENT IN NEW YORK. 


Proceedings of the Free Democracy of Erie 
County, at Griffin’s Mills, July 29, 1852.—On 
motion of Mr. Sanford, Col. Asa Warren was 
elected President of the Convention, Gideon 
Barker and Isaac Phelps Esq., Vice Presidents, 
and D. W. Williams, Secretary. 

On motion, it was resolved that the delegates 
be appointed to attend the Pittsburgh Conven- 
tion to be heldon the 11th day of August, 1852. 
The Convention then nominated and elected 
E. W. Stewart, T. Parsons, and Henry Morrow, 
as such delegates. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported that 
the Free Democracy of Erie county will main- 
tain the principles promulgated at Buffalo in 
1848—that the union of the Free Soil Demo- 
crats with the Hunkers at Utica in 1849 was 
an abandonment of the principles which they 
had professed, and a gross betrayal of the con- 
fidence reposed in them by the thousands who 
had joined them on their pledged faith in 
those principles ; and that, to this treachery of 
the Free Soil Democrats of New York, more 
than to any other cause, are the South indebt- 
ed for the passage of the 1nrFamous Fuertive 
Stave Law; that a Free Soil party does exist 
in the State of New York, as the ides of No- 
vember will demonstrate ; that the Whig and 
Democratic parties, by the platforms which 
they have recently adopted at Baltimore, have 
pledged themselves against the national princi- 
ple of Freedom, and in favor df the sectional 
institution of slavery ; have pledged themselves 
against free specch, as well as against free soil ; 
and upon the most important question now be- 
fore the people, have bound themselves to a dis- 
graceful silence more appropriate to the sub- 
jects of a despotism than to the citizens of a 
Republic; that the Federal Government ought 
to refuse admission into the Union to any more 
slave States, thus limiting and restricting sla- 
very to its present localities, and placing the 
National Government where it ought to be, 
“openly, actively, and perpetually, on the side 
of Freedom’;” that a County Committee of 
three be appointed to call future Conventions, 
effect a more thorough organization, and to cor- 
respond with friends of the cause in other 
counties and States, and that a Committee of 
three be appointed in each town, to organize 
and distribute documents, ‘ 

E. W. Stewart, D. W. Williams, and Asa 
Warren, were appointed such County Commit- 
tee. Town Committee were also appointed in 
pursuance of the resolution. 

Asa Warren, President. 
D, W. WitttaMs, Secretary. 


SENATOR SUMNER. 


The Dedham Gazette, (Free Soil,) in the 
course of some justly severe remarks upon the 
conduct of the majority in the United States 
Senate in refusing a hearing to this gentleman, 
insists that, having clearly demonstrated that 
courtesy, forbearance, and gentlemanly de- 
meanor, are quite out of place in the body to 
which he belongs, he should now urge his 
views in season and out of season, and, either 
be heard himself, or put an end to all other 
discussions during the present session. 

Sharing in the natural indignation of our 
friend of the Gazette, we are not prepared to 
adopt his conclusions. We think the Senator 
from Massachusetts has done his duty. Self- 
respect, and the honor and dignity of the 
cause which he represents, forbid him to act 
the part of a factious demagogue, or to seek 
by indirect and questionable means to force 
his views upon the Senate. Sooner or later 
his proper time will come, and we have no 
fears that he will not do full justice to him- 
self, his friends, and his opponents. 

In the mean time there is an ample field 
open before him. The voice which the craven 
serviles of the Senate dared not hear in their 
midst, may now very properly appeal directly 
to the People. No man did better service in 
the Presidential campaign of 1848 than Sena- 
tor Sumner. Let him enter into the present 
canvass with equal spirit and devotion. To a 
man like him it matters little whether he 
speaks from the Senatorial chair, or the rough 
rostrum of a popular gathering. The power 
of a true and great man is in himself, and not 
in his position. J. G. W. 


Tue Cuorera is prevailing to some extent 
at Rochester and Buffalo, New York, Cham- 
bersburg, Pennsylvania, and in some portions 








of the West. It has not, so far as we can learn, 
assumed the form of an epidemic. * 


Tux Burrazpate Romance. By Nathaniel Haw- charming prose sketches, in which the highest 


sale by Taylor & Maury, Washington, D. C. 


nius at that; but no great, distinctive aim 


the medium of personal contact. 


lute sense) bachelor and a poet. He is but 


all else, a slave to his one idea. 


itself. Priscilla gradually degenerates into 


which Zenobia drowns herself. 
related are the characters. 
Looking at the book as simply and strictly 


performance. 


the whole scene. 


silence. 


beautiful, the gorgeous ””—in the very zenith 
her magnificent womanhood; and we try 


think of her as dead, but we cannot; so in- 
tensely vital was she in every element and at- 


tribute of her nature—such an incarnation 
absolute life ! 


lingsworth has struck the body. We see 


the terrible thraldom. 


There are throughout the book manifold in- 
stances of that exquisite arrangement of light 
and shade, and that wonderful capacity for de- 
lineating all the subtlest tints of the subtlest 
emotions, which so distinguish Mr. Hawthorne 
Now and then, too, we are 
treated to a quiet ramble through meadows 
and woods; while from out those dreamy, twi- 
light moods of his, heavy-freighted thoughts 
come gliding so quietly, so unobtrusively, that 
we almost fail to note them sometimes, in our 
eager enjoyment of the exquisite fancies .that 
And 


what charming, episodal descriptions of land- 


as an author. 


twinkle like fire-flies along the pages. 


scape he gives us, too, as we pass along! 


Hawthorne’s style. 


break upon the periods. 
One other thing, and we have done. 


nobia. 


whole woman. * 


By John Poole. 
For sale by R. Farnham, Washington, D. C. 


engender in one’s intellect. 


Pry,” to insure a rapid sale. 


pation of the poor classes in London. 


revelations regarding the habits, &c., of 
unbleached fraternity. 


Taylor, Washington, D. C. 


fined. . 





Sartain’s MaGazine. August, 1852. 





manifest; none of life’s great problems are | 
taken hold of earnestly; no great, individual 
fact is demonstrated. He gives us three or 
four chief characters, each the representative 
of a class; and in vividness of conception, sub- 
tlety of delineation, and intensity of individu- | 
ality, they are unsurpassed, if equalled, by any | 
of his previous creations; but they and their 
lives prove almost nothing, extrinsically; they 
simply act and react upon each other through 
First, we 
have Miles Coverdale, the “story teller”—a 
cultivated, quiet, non-intervention (in the abso- 


passive actor in the play, observing rather than 
participating. Next is Hollingsworth, with his 
granite physique and his ponderous intellect, 
originally capable of infinite good, if he had 
but suffered his great heart to work according 
to its God-given instincts; but, accepting one 
ray only of the great sun of philanthropy, and 
concentrating his vision exclusively upon what 
that revealed to him, he has become blind to 
He is the 
focus of action in the play. Then we have 
Zenobia “the gorgeous!” magnificent as a 
tropic night, full-jewelled—a very Cleopatra in 
Orientalism of character—laying the imperial 
splendor of her nature at the feet of Hollings- 
worth, to be trod upon and crushed at his next 
step. Next comes little Priscilla, one of those 
semi-supernatural characters wherein the indi- 
viduality of Mr. Hawthorue’s genius evidences 


New England woman, proves to be Zenobia’s 
sister, and becomes her successful rival in the 
contest for Hollingsworth, in consequence of 
Such and so 


tragedy, and measuring its merit by the amount 
of dramatic effect produced, it is a wonderful 
Weecan recall nothing that will 
surpass the midnight search for the body. By 
some mysterions agency of art, we are brought 
into immediate, personal, physical contact with 
Coverdale calling to Hol- 
lingsworth to come down, seems to startle us 
from sleep, and that “strange tone,” which he 
could not keep out of his voice, shivers through 
‘our hearts, and quickens their throbs as we 
step forth into the ghostly light of the midnight 
moon, and follow their footfalls through the 
We stand upon the brink of the river 
and look into its dark face, sprinkled here and 
there with quivering flakes of moonlight, and 
involuntarily the picture of Zenobia, as we 
knew her, comes before us—‘“Zenobia, the 


And as we stand, we feel, with 
Coverdale, that fore-shock of the fact that Hol- 


lying beneath the tree—cold, ghastly, dripping, 
and fiercely contorted; and not till it is left 
with the “tire-women” are we released from 


We have been struck in this book, more than 
ever before, with the marvellous beauty of Mr. 
The sentences roll along 
with the rich, swelling harmony of sea-waves, 
laden with poetry and humor, that flash in 
sprayey brilliancy from their crests as they 


The 
singular aptness with which words are fre- 
quently used—for instance, what an exquisite 
stroke is the application of “ gorgeous” to Ze- 
That single word comprehends the 


Little PEDLINGTON AND THE PEDLINGTONIANS. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


During these August days, when the atmos- 
phere is “molten gold,” not only in complexion 
but in temperature, and when one’s thoughts 
will wander yearningly back to those good, an- 
tediluvian times when sans culottes was the 
modo, such a book as the one before us is a 
very God-send. Ludicrous incident, racy de- 
scription, keen satire, and an omnipresent hu- 
mor, are its components—making altogether 
just the book to counteract that undue tend- 
ency to languor which the season is prone to 


The publishers deserve to be heartily sus- 
tained in this endeavor to familiarize us with 
standard English literature; and we think the 
public needs only to know that the present 
happy selection owes its paternity to the same 
pen as that notorious piece of ubiquity, “ Paul 


And now, we want to utter our protest 
against the abominable ugliness of the style of 
binding adopted for this series of publications. 
It is a positive insult to the really handsome 
typography, to associate it with such a hyper- 


By Henry Mayhew. New York: Harper & Broth- 

ers. For sale by Franck Taylor, Washington, D.C. 

Nothing but the most determined energy and 
perseverance, on the part of Mr. Mayhew, 
could enable him to furnish us with this elab- 
orate disquisition upon the condition and occu- 
When 
completed, it must make an invaluable book 
for reference—bountifully supplied, as it is, 
throughout, with statistics. The larger portion 
of the present number is devoted to the London 
chimney sweepers, and makes some singular 
that 
* 


Beak House, No. 5. By Charles Dickens. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by Franck 


Peepy “turns up ” again—under difficulties, 
of ‘course; Caddy is “engaged ;” Cousin John 
permits us another glance at his great cathe- 
dral of a heart; “My Lady Dedlock is restless, 
very restless ;” “Jo sweeps his crossing, and 
the ghostly shadow of a tragedy is faintly de- 


Sartain presents.a rare array of intellectual 
pabulum this month. Headley’s Sketch of 
Jackson, rich in startling incident and graphic 
description, is continued; H. B. Hirst gives us 


thorne. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, & Ficlds. For art is attained by, seemingly, the_use of none, 


| Sarah Anderton, the poet-actress, or actross. 


In some respects, we should call this the poet, contributes two strikingly original poems 
greatest of Mr. Hawthorne’s works, but not in | the one in hexameters we like much. We have, 
all, if breadth of purpose is the umpire of ex- | too, a biographical sketch of Huntington, th; 
cellence. True, the book is filled with evi-' 
dences of genius, and of Mr. Hawthorne’s ge- | 


artist, by G. Silomo, headed by a portrait. \W 
P. Mulchinock, R. H. Stoddard, G. 8. Burleigh, 
C. P. Cranch, John Neal, &e., &e., contribute 
songs, legends, and sketches: and C. G. Leland 
sums up the various items of the month in ro. 
lation to literature, music, and art. 


is , 


Granam’s MaGazine. August, 1852 

Truly typical of the “golden harvest-tino» 
is the bounteous fulness of this number, ff 
contains thirty-four articles—among which yo 
note a spicy essay upon “ Widows,” by Thomp 
son Westcott, aptly illustrated ; an interestin. 
illustrated sketch of the progress of A stronomy 
in the era of Newton, Halley, and Herschel} 
with abstracts of their biographies ; « brilliant 
but rather extravagant article upon Antony 
and Cleopatra, by Henry Wm. Herbert: « 4 
Street Lyric,” by Boker—characteristie, },,,; 
hardly reaching his average in merit; a Poem 
by Wm. Albert Sutliffe, quite Stoddard-like in 
its overfulness of sensuousness and ingenious 
conceits. Mrs. 8. C. Hall, too, makes “ Nelly 
Nowlan” the vehicle of a humorous “slap ’ ai 
Bloomerism, &c., &c., &e. # 


a 


Tue Suektnan. No. 4, 
An excellent number—full of interest. origi 
nal ideas, and revelation from the spirit-wor) 
Judge Edmonds’s experience as a seer contin. 
ued, and invested with wonderful interest to 
the inquirer after spiritual truth. The poetry 
too, stirring and heart-moving. In Mr. Court 
ney’s article, the Celestial Life on Earth, they; 
is too much effort at getting rid of the fact and 
consequences of sin upon the human soul and 
body; otherwise, his views are sound and 
truthful. We hope the next number will con- 
tain more upon the all-engrossing suljject of 
Spiritual Manifestations. Query: Would not 
the results be more satisfactory, if they were 
sought through the only rational and rea! 
mode of approach to God—namely, through 
earnest prayer? The man of prayer, it seems 
to us, would be better fitted for spiritual im- 
pressions and manifestations than the prayer 
less man. This is a subject that the Shekinah 
would do well to discuss. 


July, 1852 


a 


a 


THE ELECTIONS. 

Nortu Carouina.—The returns from 1 
counties show a gain for Reid (Dem.) over Kerr 
(Whig) of 208. Reid’s majority in 1850 wa 
2,774 over Manley (Whig.) 
elected. 


Reid is doubtless 





Missouri.—St. Louis, August 7.—Col. Thos 
H. Benton has a large majority in the first (St 
Louis) district, over the regular Democratic 
and Whig candidates. 

In the second district, Alfred Lamb (Dem 
is elected by about 300 majority over Porte: 
(Whig.) 

In the third district, John G. Miller (Whig) 
is re-elected. 

In the fourth district, Mr. Oliver (Whig) is 
elected over James H. Birch (Dem.) 

In the fifth district, John 8, Phelps (Dem.) is 
re-elected. 

Gen. Sterling Price (Democratic candidate 
for Governor,) is elected by at least ten thou 
sand majority. 

The parties in the Legislature will be distin 
guished as Benton and anti-Benton. 

[The news of Col. Benron’s election from 
the St. Louis district is hailed with rejoicing 
throughout the country. His industry. energy 
and perseverance, are proverbial, and his 
ability is undoubted. He will make his influ 
ence felt in the House.] 4 


of 
to 


of 


it 


ArxKansas.—Conway (Dem.) is ahead, as fa1 
as heard from, for Governor. 
doubt. 


Legislature in 


Iowa.—A despatch from Dubuque states 
that Bernhardt Henn (Dem.) has been chosen 
in the first district ; Lincoln L. Clark (Dem 
the second district. 


) in 


Onto.—A meeting of the Independent De 
mocracy was held at Toledo, Ohio, on the 31st 
July. Delegates were appointed to the Pitts 
burgh Convention. On Monday fallowing, th 
Germans were addressed by Charles Heinzen 
Esq. His address is spoken of as an able ou 

A Convention was held at Albany, Athen 
county, Ohio, on the 3d of August. 
Hawger, Chairman. Delegates were chosen to 
the Pittsburgh Convention, and suitable reso 
lutions adopted. 


Georg 


Attica,,Wyomine County, N. ¥Y., 
August 2, 185° 
To the Editor of the National Era : 

An article in the Era of the 29th ult., unde 
the editorial head, in reference to the nominee 
of the Pittsburgh Convention, | deem of sufi 
cient importance to call out a few remar! 
though by no means do I intend to set up «0 
argument against the opinions there advance! 
As an interested looker on, I attended the bu! 
falo Convention in 1848, and listened to th 
speeches there made, and noticed the action 
there taken, with deep solicitude. The nom! 
nation of Mr. Van Buren then appeared to nm 
to be an unwise movement ; and under the 1! 
cumstances in which the two branches of the 
Democratic party in this State then stood. the 
ticket headed by the favorite of one of those 
factions might be expected to receive a large 
vote in this State than under the lead of an) 
other ; yet it did not appear to me to he dicta 
ted by sound wisdom, and the subsequent action 
of Mr. Van Buren and his friends has fully 
confirmed that opinion. If Mr. Van Buren 
had then recently advanced sentiments strong- 
ly favoring the principles of human liberty 
yet his political life had not been such as in 
my judgment to warrant that Convention in 
selecting him as the standard bearer of an 
Anti-Slavery party. ; 

To my ‘mind, the position which Hale in the 
Senate, and Giddings in the House, had long 
occupied so nobly, as the firm and unwavering 
friends of human liberty, led the great mass 
to look to ihem as the candidates, as truly as 
the wise men of the East looked to Bethichem 
for the Saviour, when they beheld the star re 
move, and stand over that city. 

They were, in fact, the People’s Candidate: 


horrible, dingy-red cover. * nominated in their hearts before that Conven 
ae tion met. What would now be our position 
Lonpon Lazor aNp Tue Lonpon Poor. No. 20.| had their nomination been confirmed by that 


Convention? Has anything transpired since. 
to change the public mind in that respect 
Now, as then, they stand the champions of free 
dom in our National Councils. They hav 
been long and severely tried, and found faith 
ful. One is from the ranks of the Democrat!’ 
party, the other from the Whigs—one 
Eastern, the other (in some sense) a It estern 
man. And although there be many whom W° 
may safely trust as the standard bearers : 
the party, there are few who are emphatic") 
the Nation’s Candidates. Others may be as 
able, as devoted, and in their own localities a 
popular as Hale and Giddings; but to 
masses they are unknown. Men of both the 
great political parties have for years !n ther 
hearts honored these men; and should ees 
now be nominated, in my humble opinion, W"" 
manifest their admiration by their votes. They 
have merited the honor which would be com 
ferred by their nomination; and though - 
may not expect to elect them, yet by <r 
them on the ticket, we run no hazard. ~ 
build more strongly the foundations of * * 
ty which is to fight the battles of bane 
iberty, and, though defeated, we shall gain ‘ 
victory that will make its enem:os tremble. 
Onz oF THE PoP. 





Hon. Jonn A. QuiTMaNn was requested by 
the Democratic Committee of Jackson, = 
to deliver a speech in favor of the Democr® 
ticket. He declined taking any active “4 
ominent in the canvass, because o. 
timore yention endorsed the Comp" 
mise, 
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GREENWOOD LEAVES FROM OVER THE SEA. 
No. 8. 
Lonpon, July 13, 1852. 

My Dear A : I began last week very 
pleasantly, by attending, on Monday night, a 
musical party at the house of Mr. Holland, a 
member of Parliament, where I heard some 
brilliant playing and exquisite singing, and 
where | met some very interesting people, chief 
among whom were my host and hostess, I 
must not forget to tell you of a portrait of the 
latter, hy Schooffer. It was a glorious picture, 
and so strangely like our sweet friend R 1 
“the Lady Una,” that the sight of it made me 
both sad and sorrowful; one of those chance 
likenesses, more startlingly perfect than any 
portraiture. 

On Tuesday, | dined with Sir Thomas—or, 
Mr. Justice ‘Talfourd, as I believe this is the 
higher title. The poet is a most kindly, quiet, 
unpretending man, and converses agreeably, 
though with occasional wanderings of thought, 
and lapses into a sort of ejaculatory dreami- 
ness. 

On Wednesday, with my good friend Mr. 
Bennock for a cicerone, I visited Newgate and 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital. There were com- 
paratively few criminais in the prison, but they 
were hard, heaven-forgotten looking creatures. 
I think I never saw human eyes which had so 
lost every ray of the primal soul-light, seeming 
to give out only a deathly, pestilential gleam 
from moral vileness and corruption—faces, into 
which all evil passions were so stamped, as by 
the iron hoof of Satan himself. My very soul 
shuddered and sickened at the sight of beings 
seemingly so helpless, hopeless, and redemp- 
tionless ; yet I dared not despair, remembering 
that 1 stood on ground hallowed by the labors 
of Elizabeth Fry, remembering what wonders 
of repentance and redemption she had all singly 
and silently wrought, with her holy faith, her 
patient endurance, and that “perfect love 
which casteth out fear.” 

Newgaté is a black, gloomy place, dark- 
ened as by the thick shadows of innumera- 
bie miseries and crimes, and terrible in the 
array of chains and bolts, and ponderous iron 
doors—where narrow stone stairways and noi- 
some cells, and long, low, chill passages, fill 
one with shivering horror. Yet this was built 
under the direction of Howard. Surely in 
nothing is the progress, the enlightenment, and 
the lemency of the age more marked than in 
prison-construction and discipline. Thank 
Heaven for the token! 

Our guide showed us into a sort of gallery, 
high-walied and paved with dark stone—a 
damp, slimy, dismal, lonesome place, from 
which I shrank back instinctively, with a 
nameless dread, a chill horror, which seemed 
to come up from the black pavement, and creep 
through my very bones. It was the place 
where the criminals hanged at Newgate are 
buried. On the wall their initials are rudely 
eut, so that friends, if they leave any, may 
know on which of thosd ponderous flag-stones 
to shed the bitter tears of their shame, the 
desolate tears of their sorrow. From visions 
of hurried burial scenes, where bodies, borne’ 
purple-faced from the near scaffold, were 
thrust into this prison charnel-house, shut 
down into the blackness of darkness, with the 
shades of shame and crime keeping an eter- 
nal watch above. and not a word of pious pity, 
nor a sculptured prayer, not even a chubby 
cherub-face, to exorcise demons—my mind 
went back a few centuries, to the gorgeous fu- 
neral obsequies of sceptred robbers and crown- 
ed murderers, who with slow religious state 
and regal pomp, were laid to rest in Westmin- 








ster Abbey, under grand canopies, costly monu- gsummons above mentioned. 


mental effigies, heraldic signs, Jholy texts, and 
roy2l lavishment of praise. 

The guide told us that criminals on trial for 
murder, were conducted to and from the court 
through this awful passage. “What were the 
trial by fire to this!” remarked my friend. 
“What were treading on burning plough- 
shares, to walking over the bones of murder- 
ers!” The thought was fearfully suggestive, 
and, with a sensation of horror I can never 
forget, I hurried from the spot. 

The courts were in session. In one which 
we visited, a China man was brought up in evi- 
dence, and he took the oath by solemnly break- 
ing a saucer. If typical, in many cases an 
honester than the Christian form. 

From Newgate we went to the noble old 
hospital 1 have mentioned, where I was com- 
forted by seeing the poor and suffering, the 
homeless and friendless, skilfully treated and 
tenderly cared for. 

We afterwards visited the new Holloway 
Prison, and the Pentonville Model Prison, both 
of which strike me as most admirably con- 
structed ; and the latter, which alone is occu- 
pied, very wisely and mercifully managed. 
After Newgate, these buildings have a lofty, 
airy, an elegant, and almost cheerful look. 
The health and comfort of the convicts are 
here studied to a degree quite alarming to cer- 
tain adherents of the old system, who ery out 
that all such prison reforms are setting a pre- 
mium on vice; as though, even baths, warm 
blankets, wholesome soup and bread, were 
compensations for the forfeited freedom. While 
remarking everywhere in these institutions the 
perfection of order and discipline, [ was yet 
more deeply impressed by the kindly feeling, 
the humane sentiments, expressed by the offi- 
cers; and I left the prison walls more hopeful 
for the criminal and for society than | en- 
tered. 

On Thursday evening I dined with Mr. and 
Mrs. Dickens, and a small but brilliant party, 
at the pleasant house of the novelist, in Tavis- 
tock square. Mr. Dickens is all T looked to 
see, in person, manner, and conyersation. He 
is rather slight, with a fine symmetrical head, 
spiritedly borne, and eyes beaming alike with 
genius and humor. Yet for all the power 
and beauty of those eyes, their changes seem- 
ed to me to be from light to light. I saw in 
them no profound, pathetic depths, and there 
was around them no tragic shadowing. But I 
was foolish to look for these on such an occa- 
sion, when they were very properly left in the 
author’s study, with pens, ink, and blotting- 
paper, and the last written pages of “ Bleak 

ouse.” Mrs. Dickens is a very charming 
person—in character and manner truly a gen- 
tlewoman ; and such of the children as I saw 
seemed worthy to hand down to coming years 
the beauty of the mother and the name of the 
father. Mr. Dickens looks in admirable health 
and spirits, and good for at least twenty more 
charming serials. That should he furnish to 
the world yet more than that number of his 
inimitable romances, they would be as fresh 
and attractive as those which had gone before, 
I have no doubt, from the confirmed impres- 
sion I have of the exhaustlessness of his ge- 
nius, and of the infiniteness of variety in Eng- 
lish character, of phases in English life. 

Mr. Dickens's style of living is elegant and 
tasteful, but in no respect ostentatious, or out 
of character with his profession, or principles. 
I was glad to see that his servants wore no 
livery. 

Next me, at table, sat Walter Savage Lan- 
dor—a glorious old man, full of fine tic 
thought and generous enthusiasm for liberty. 
Opposite, sat Charles Kemble, and his daugh- 
ter Adelaide, Madame Sartoris. At the other 
end of the table were Herr Devrient, the great 
German actor. Barry Cornwall and hie wife, 
a daughter of Mrs. Basil Montague. 

Charles Kemble is a grand-looking old man, 
animated and agreeable in conversation, and 
preserving to a wonderful degree his enthu- 
siasm for a profession, around which he and 
his have thrown so much of glory. In Ade- 
laide Sartoris you recognise at a glance one of 
that,royal family of Kemble, born to rule with 
& power and splendor unsurpassable the realm 
of tragic art. She is a superb woman, with a 
beautiful face, instantaneously nsive to 
every thought and emotion born in her noble 
mind, or moving her passionate heart. 

Herr Devrient is a handsome, Hamlet-ish’ 
man, with a melancholy refinement of voice, 
face, and manner, touching and poetic to a de- 
gree, though not quite the thing for a ot 
evening party. Yet I must confess I caught 
pr be more vos printers from the lively 

easantries of agreeable acquaintances, to re- 
gard the thoughtful peedire of his face, and 
Bpeculate its dreamy sadness. : 

Daring the evening, Madame Sartoris sung 
tr may ina nee ar manner, with a 

am ression, an a sweetness, strength, 
and wealth of voice I never iow Cruaiie 
She did not astonish us with curious vocal 


: 
t 
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feats; she did not frolic with her voice like a'| 


child, nor warble idly and cap , like a 





the lights chasing shadows, the shadows deep- 
ening into night, then flashing into morning 
over her glorious face. 

During this evening, Mr. Dickens spoke to 
me with much interest and admiration of Mrs. 
Stowe and Mr. Hawthorne. Wherever I go, 
my national pride is gratified by hearing most 
eloquent tributes to the genius of these noble 
authors, and to the poet Longfellow. The 
Memorials of Margaret Fuller have also cre- 
ated a great sensation here. Carlyle says— 
“Margaret was a great creature; but you 
have no full biography of her yet. We want 
to know what time she got up in the morning, 
and what sort of shoes and stockings she 
wore.” : 

Thus far, my experience of English life and 
character has been pleasant, altogether pleas- 
ant. Hospitality more generous and cordial, 
kindness more constant, warm, and considerate, 
it were quite impossible to conceive. Oh! ten- 
derly do they deal with the stranger’s heart ! 
Most sweetly do they strive to console it for 
the lost home joys, the deep, dear affections 
left behind. 

You know, when I left you, how bravely I 
talked of the great plunge into the cold bath 
of the world which I was about to take—of 
the new life of entire independence and self- 
reliance before me. You know how my lip 
sometimes quivered, and I laughed hysterically 
as I pictured myself as an itinerant apostle of 
women’s rights—the “ strong-minded woman” 
abroad—but you could not know the wild 
forebodings, the cowardly sinking and sickness 
of my heart through all. Yet thus far have I 
taken not one lonely and unsupported step. 
No sooner had I reached the far and foreign 
land which had so appalled me, than I found 
myself so hemmed in with kindness, so guard- 
ed and guided by friendly care, that there was 


more babyishly dependent than ever. People 
on whose good offices | had not the least legiti- 
mate claim—mere friends of my friends—rival 
in assiduous kindness parents, brothers, and 
sisters, and quite outdo and put to shame all 
more distant blood relationship whatever. 

I am at present staying in the family of Dr. 
J. Laurie, a distinguished physician of the ho- 
meopathic school—a man of fine scientific at- 
tainments and literary tastes, and politically of 
liberal principles. He is a true Scot, and his 
bonnie wife was a Scotch lassie. She in her 
quiet unselfishness, in simplicity and earnest 
truthfulness of character, as weil as in shrewd 
judgment and sterling sense, reminds me of 
Jeannie Deans., These, with their sweet young 
children, have made much of my happiness in 
London—have softened this new, strange life 
of hurry and excitement, with home-pleasures 
and loving sympathy. 

English servants are in their way a most 
admirable class—going quietly about their du- 
ties with a perfection of system and a thorough 
respectfulness, a dignified humility of manner, 
quite new and wonderful to an American. I 
allude, of course, to those in private families, 
domestics—waiters in hotels and coffee-houses 
are a different class altogether. Yet I have 
heard amusing story of more than Yankee 
coolness and independence displayed by one of 
the pampered retainers of a high dignitary ofthe 
Church. The faithful, old-fashioned man-ser- 
vant of a country clergyman, on a visit to the 
Archbishop of York, told his master that, while 
sitting one morning in the servants’ hall, a bell 
was rung violently. Near him, a richly liveried 
footman was lounging in an easy chair, with 
his heels as high as his head—for all the world 
like an American Congressman legislating at 
his ease—and from this comfortable position 
he budged not an inch at the importunate 








bird. She sung like the woman a dt ont of toe pad! 


“What!” cried 
the primitive and provincial serving man, 
“don’t you answer the drawing-room bell?” 
“Not unless they persevere,” was the cool re- 
sponse of his footmanship. 

In my letters thus far, I have dealt more 
with the people than the sights of London. 
The town itself is such a stupendous subject, 
that I really know not where to grapple on to 
it. A few days since, Dr. Laurie drove me 
round all the fashionable squares, and through 
Hyde Park, to Kensington Gardens, where we 
hada charming stroll. During this drive, I 
saw all the finest town residences of the nobili- 
ty and gentry. They are noble massive build- 
ings, but by no means all of great elegance or 
architectural beauty. The fashionable squares 
enclose small parks, in each of which may 
be found a towering statue—some royal rigid- 
ity, or ducal petrifaction, stretching a mouldy 
sceptre over the gravel walks, or rearing eter- 
nally on a furious steed. Regent street is most 
magnificent. I think I have never seen any- 
thing finer than the grand circular sweep it 
takes. Oxford street is also very handsome. 

Town and city, as well as country, have been 
full of scenes of excitement during the late 
elections. These, as far as I was able to see, 
were not a great way behind our own, in ani- 
mated interest and noisy demonstration. 

The liberal party are quite hopeful, I be- 
lieve, and confidently state that the Premier is 
soon to rest from his labors, and the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer .to hang his Jews’ harp 
on the willows. 

We are having terribly hot weather here, 
and showery England is belying its reputation. 
The united voice of the people is for rain. 
Apropos: they tell a story here of the late 
Duke of Cambridge, who had a habit of re- 
sponding with peculiar heartiness to any con- 
genial sentiment uttered in public meetings, 
and even in church service. During a ver 
dry season, as a prayer for rain was being oak: 
emnly read by the minister, his Royal High- 
ness called out in the emphatic and reiterative 
style of his illustrious house—“ By all means, 
by all means, by all means!” then added, in 
a lower, but still distinct tone, “we shall not 
have rain, however, till the wind changes.” 

So, watching and waiting for a change of 
wind, I am unchangingly yours, 

Grace GREENWOOD. 


a 


Nationa Unron Convention at Puita- 
peELpHta.—The Philadelphia Sun publishes the 
follewing “ proceedings” of the “Convention ” 
which nominated Mr. Webster for the Presi- 
dency. The Ledger states, that after a long 
hunt, it was ascertained that such a Conyen- 
tion met in a back room of one of the hotels, 
This body met in the afternoon, when the pro- 
ceedings of Saturday were made public. The 
following are the officers : 

_ President—Hon. Charles E. Stewart, of Mis- 
sissi ppi. 
Vice Presidents—Noah Beesley, Magsachu- 
setts ; G. Barge, Connecticut; Edw’d Young, 
Rhode Island ; Edward Sanford, New York; H. 
C. McIntyre, New Jersey; Wm. Baker, Penn- 
sylvania; Wm. Ray, Delaware ; Atlee Mor an, 
Maryland; S. J. Caldcleugth, Virginia; Wm. 
Lane, North Carolina; pa F. Clark, 
District of Columbia ; Richard Thomas, Ga. : 
W.S. A. Anstay, Alabama. 

The Convention nominated Hon. Daniel 
Webster for President, and Hon. J. W. Kenne- 
dy, of Pennsylvania, for Vice President—the 
former unanimously ;.for the latter two ballots 
were had, as follows : 

First ballot—Howell Cobb, 17; H. 8. Foote, 
9; C.J. Jenkins, 23; J. W. Kennedy, 14; R. 
Toombs, 12; A. H. Stephens, 9. Total cast, 
84—necessary to a choice, 56. 

Second ballot.—C. J. Jenkins, 22 ; J. W. Ken- 
nedy, 58 ; Howell Cobb, 3; Wm. A. Graham, 1. 

After providing for a formal tender of nomi- 
nations, the Convention adjourned sine die. 





Tur Lanp Biiis.—It will be seen by our 
Congressional reports, that the Senate Com- 
mittee have reported adversely both on the 
Homestead and Mr. Bennett’s bill. On the 
Homestead bill, Messrs. Baldwin and Dodge 
voted aye, and Messrs. Felch, Pratt, and Un- 
derwood, no. On Mr. Bennett’s bill, Messrs. 
Pratt and Underwood voted aye, and Messrs. 
Baldwin and Dodge, no. Although the Home- 
stead bill has been defeated for this session, we 
trust the friends of the measure will continue 
to agitate until success crowns their efforts. * 


InTERVENTION.—An extract from the speech 
of Hon. John Wells, of New York, on Interven- 
tien, delivered in the House, July 2d, will be 
found in another part of this paper. He enters 
his dissent from the Whig platform, or rather 
from the interpretation given of it by some of 





and is imminent danger of my becoming | 


Tue Pactrtc arrived at New York on Sun- 
day. Kossuth had arrived, and left for Lon- 
don. The result of the elections was: Minis- 
terialists 325, Opposition 301. George Thomp- 
son is defeated. It was urged against him that 
he left his Parliamentary duties to visit Amer- 
ica. Election riots had occurred in Ireland. 
Another coup d’etat, it was said, would take 
place in Paris on the 15th of August. M. 
Bonaparte is to marry the Princess of Baden, 


a Protestant, and grand-daughter of Eugene 
Beauharnais. ** 


- ae 


Inp1ana.—Hon. C. L. Dunham has been re- 
nominated in the 3d district for Congress, by 
the Compromise Democrats; Smith Miller in 
the Ist district, and Norman Eddy in the 9th 
district. * 





Vermont.—At a Convention of the Inde- 
pendent Democracy of the third district, A. 
Judson Rowell, of Troy, was nominated for 
Congress. * 





Tue River anv Hargor Bit, which passed 
the House of Representatives, appropriates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, $528,000;\to the Gulf 
of Mexico, $175,000; to Western rivers, 
$360,000; and to the Northern Lakes, $492,000. 

* 


Tur Henry Cray Drisaster.—The total 
number of dead bodies recovered from the 
burning of this vessel is 70; 51 have been rec- 
ognised by names. * 





Jupee Conxiine, of New York, has been 
confirmed by the Senate as Minister to Mexi- 
co, in place of Hon. R. P. Letcher, recalled at 
his own request. * 


boonies 


Tue SourHerN Press, in its issue of Mon- 
day, states that its publication will cease for 
the present. Its editor, Mr. Fisher, says there 
is $40,000 due the establishment. * 


— —————— 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ERA. 


Extract of a Letter dated Troy, Ohio, July 26, 
1852. —~ 

Enclosed please find 30 names of subscribers 

for the Era tor six months, with the pay for 


the same. This is the result of a ‘ew hours’ 
effort. 


Also, July 29, 1852. 

You may add to the club for the Era the 
following [here follow eight names.] The Free 
Soil party have nominated Dr. Gillpatrick, of 
Dark county, for Congress from this district. 
They also send a delegation to Pittsburgh. 

R. 


Extract of a Letter dated Constantine, Michigan, 
July 20, 1852. 

Enclosed are $4 for two copies of the Evra 
for one year. I cannot vote for either Scott or 
Pierce. Commence with the number contain- 
ing Dr. Townshend’s speech. I have read Mr. 
Giddings’s speech, and think it the best I ever 
read. I will endeavor to get some more sub- 
scribers soon.  » 
Extract of a Letter dated Cooperville, Lancaster 
Co., Pa., July, 26, 1852. 

Enclosed you will find $10, for which send 
11 copies of the Era for six months. I have 
taken some extra trouble to circulate your pa- 


per, and think it must convert every reader to 
the cause of Freedom. L. C. 


Extract of a Letter dated Butler, De Kalb Co., 
Indiana, July 22, 1852. 

This is a time when every friend of human- 
ity should be active. £nclosed I send $14 for 
ten subscribers. It has been with considerable 
difficulty that I have obtained these names, 
owing to the prejudice that is rife in this State 
against Anti-Slavery periodicals. 1 will do all 
I can to circulate your paper. S. B. 


Extract of a Letter dated Dexter, Michigan, July 
24, 1852. 

I herewith remit you $3 for the Era. [ will 
soon send you other names, which with the 
above will make a club of ten. Truth fear- 
lessly spoken, asin the Era, is all that is neces- 
sary to work a mighty change in this quarter 
with regard to the demands of the Slave Pow- 
er and Northern subserviency. J.S8. 


Extract of a Letter dated Bloomington, Indiana, 
July 21, 1852. 

Enclosed find $7.50 for the Evra to following 

five names. Goon and prosper. Mr. Town- 

shend’s and Mr. Giddings’s speeches could be 

distributed here to good advantage. J.C. 


Extract of a Lettcr dated Canonsburg, Pa., July 
26, 1852. 

Enclosed find $10 for the Era to 17 names 

for five months—not over four are Free-Soilers. 

Our farmers are busy with their harvest, so 

that we have not seen many of them since we 

commenced making up our club. J. B.C. 


Extract of a Letter dated Potsdam, New York, 

July 24, 1852. 
Enclosed find $9 for 12 subscribers for six 
months. These are all Buffalo Platform men, 
with the exception of one or two. Hundreds, 
and perhaps thousands, in St. Lawrence county 
would vote the Pittsburgh ticket, if they had 
only courage to cut loose from party ties. As 
it is, they will give a good account of them- 
selves. Send from 1st of July, if possible, as 
they all want Gen. Pierce’s foot-prints in Con- 
gress. 


Extract of a Letter dated Holyoke, Mass., July 
28, 1852. 


Enclosed find $21 for 29 subscribers for six 
months. 


Extract of a Letter dated New Hudson, Mich., 
July 31, 1852. 

Enclosed is $10 for 14 club subscribers to 

the Era for six months. These are all one 

club struggling against fearful odds for liberty. 


Extract of a Letter dated Stoneham, Massachu- 
selts, August 2, 1852. 


Why do not the old parties at the North pub- 

lish and circulate their great electioneering 

document, the main pillar of both Platforms— 

the Fugitive Slave Law? Are they afraid of 

the people? C. W. T. 

Extract of a Letter dated Newton, Jasper Co., 
Towa, July 26, 1852. 

Enclosed find $5 to pay for three copies of 
the Era for one year. e want the number 
containing the proceedings of the Baltimore 
Compromise] Democratic Convention, and the 

ugitive Slave Law. 





A correspondent asks : 

“When and where are we to 
edition of Uncle Tom’s Cabin? 
well in German?” > 
Will not some enterprising publisher act on 
this hint, and get out a German edition? * 


et a cheap 
t would do 





To the Editor of the National Era: 


Please allow an old soldier, who has served 
fifteen years in the ranks of emancipation, to 
give to the public, through your widely-circu- 
lated paper, a plan which may be recommend- 
ed at the coming Convention at Pittsburgh. 
It might appropriately be known “as a plan 
for the better protection of recruits against de- 
sertion.” Many, doubtless, with sme have 
grieved over the declension of once valuable 
members of the Anti-Slavery party, who are 
now numbered with our opponents; and could 
all such be brought to act right on this coming 
election, how would it astound the country, 


more especially the politicians? That, however, 
cannot be done; but to correct this evil in fu- 


ture should be one of the aims of the — 
Convention. Those who have carefully wate 
ed the rise and progress of the Anti-Slave- 
» drges in this country, will be ready to grant 
that the desertions from the cause will out- 
number in their votes those who will vote the 
Pittsburgh nominee, whoever it might be. 
Now, I am one who would keep by the use of 
honorable means those who are once with 










calls it, he must vote for Pierce. Now, these 
two friends have mutually attended Anti-Sla- 
very meetings, but this love of party will for 
the time obliterate all sense of right, and cause 
sr men to vote contrary to their convictions. 
ow, to obviate this, how easy would it have 
been for these two friends to have formed a 
league, and yowed faithfully to each other, 
under no circumstances would they support 
their respective parties. And how easy would 
it have been (and is yet before election comes) 
to form in every county a league, and have an 
article enabling Mr. Whig and Democrat to 
pair off, and leave their old rotten parties none 
the worse in point of relative strength from 
their withdrawal. Their names once entered 
on the county or township roll, not one man 
in a thousand would withdraw. How easy, 
too, to ascertain the Anti-Slavery strength—it 
could be ascertained to a certainty, and de- 
pendence placed upon it. Had it been done 
ten years ago, at this time where would not 
the Anti-Slavery cause be ? League. 


—-s——__ 


“Lire in THE SovTH.”—The Pittsburgh 
Despatch thus notices the new work published 
under this title: 


“The Greatest Humbug we have ever seen, 
in the light literature line, is a book called 
‘Life in the South—A Companion to Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.’ We have read the book through, 
and are of opinion that it might, with equal 
propriety, be called a ‘Companion to Paul Clif- 
ford, or to George Lippard’s ‘Quaker City.’ 
This system of selling trash, upon the reputa- 
tion of highly popular and soundly written 
works, cannot but result in injury to every au- 
thor or publisher who undertakes to do it. It 
is no better than any other method of ‘ procur- 
ing money under false pretences,’ ” 


——1-@-——— 


The Charleston Standard is earnestly and 
ably urging the necessity of a change in the 
law of South Carolina, so as to give to the peo- 
ple of the State the election of Electors of 
President and Vice President. The Electors 
are now,chosen by the State Legislature. To 
use the words of the Standard—* The people 
of South Carolina have no voice in the election 
of the highest officer in the Union. Practical- 


the President of the United States than with 
the election of the same officer in France.” 


PROGRESS IN MARYLAND. 


A Convention of the Free Colored People of 
Maryland was held in Baltimore on the 26th 
July, for the purpose of taking into considera- 
tion the condition and prospects of the colored 
race. The following delegates appeared, viz: 


East Baltimore—James A. Handy, James T. 
Jackson, Chas. O. Fisher, Stephen W. Hill, 
Daniel Koburn, David G, Bailey. 

Kent County—James A. Jones, Isaac Ander- 
son, Levi Rogers, Wm. Perkins. 

Dorchester County—B. Jenifer, C. Sinclair, 
S. Green, Thos. Fuller, 8, Camper, J. Hughes. 

Caroline County—Jacob Lewis, Philip Can- 
ada, John Webb. 

Northwest Baltimore—Sam’1 B. Hutchings, 
David P. Jones, Wm. H. White, Francis Johns, 
John H. Walker, Cornelius ge ore 

Frederick County—Rev. Wm. Tasker, Perry 
E. Walker, Joseph Lisles, Robert Troby, E. 
Lawson, Nicholas Penn. 

Northeast Baltimore—Charles Williamson, 
Rey. Darius Stokes, H. H. Webb, J. Forty, C. 
Perry, Fred. Harris. 

Harford County—Daniel Ross, Henry Hop- 
kins. 

Talbot County—Garrison Gibson, Charles 
Dobson, Joseph Bantem. 

The following officers were chosen, viz: 


President—Rev. Wm. Tasker, of Frederick. 
Vice Presidents—C. Sinclair, of Dorchester ; L. 
Rogers, of Kent; E. Lawson, of Frederick ; S. 
W. Hill, of East Baltimore ; Charles Dobson, of 
Talbot; Francis Johns, of West Baltimore; and 
John Webb, of Caroline. Secretaries—John 
H. Walker, of Baltimore ; and Josiah Hughes, 
of Dorchester. 

The Convention held its session three days, 
and numerous speeches were made, some urg- 
ing emigration to Liberia, and others opposing 
it. The proceedings are fully reported in the 
Sun, which says that the proceedings were 
“ conducted in the most creditable manner.” 
The following, among other resolutions, were 
adopted : 


“ Resolved, That, comparing the relative ad- 
vantages afforded us in Canada, the West In- 
dies, and Liberia—these being the places be- 
yond the limits of the United States to which 
circumstances have directed our attention—we 
are led to examine the claims of Liberia par- 
ticularly ; for there alone, we have been told 
that we can exercise all the functions of a free 
Republican Government, and hold an honor- 
able position among the nations of the earth. 

“ Resolved, That this Convention recommend 
to the colored people of Maryland the forma- 
tion of societies in the counties of this State 
and the city of Baltimore, who shall meet 
monthly, for the purpose of raising means to 
establish and support free schools for the edu- 
cation of our poor and destitute children. 

“ Resolved, That as this subject is one of the 
greatest importance to us, and the considera- 
tion of which, whatever may be the result, can- 
not be put aside, we recommend to our people 
in this State to establish and maintain’an or- 
gunization in regard to it, the great object of 
which shall be inquiry and discussion, which, 
without committing any, may lead to accurate 
information ; and that a Convention like the 
present, composed of delegates from the re- 
spective counties in the State, and from Balti- 
more city, be held annually at such times and 
places as may be hereafter designated. : 

“ Resolved, That in thus expressing our opin- 
ions it is not our purpose to counsel emigration 
as either necessary or proper in every case. 
The transfer of an entire people from one 
country to another must necessarily be the 
work of generations. Each individual now and 
hereafter must be governed by the circum- 
stances of his own condition, of which he alone 
can be the judge, as well in regard to the time 
of removal as to the place to which he shall 
remove ; but deeply impressed ourselves with 
the conviction that sooner or later removal 
must take place, we would counsel our people 
to accustom themselves to that idea. 

“ Resolved, That this Convention recommend 
to the ministers of the Gospel among the free 
colored population of Maryland to endeavor, 
by contributions from their congregations and 
by other means, to raise funds for the purpose 
of forwarding the benevolent object of educa- 
ting the children of the destitute colored per- 
sons in this State; and that they also impress 
upon the minds of their hearers the benefits 
which would necessarily result from develop- 
ment of their intellects, and the bringing into 
fullest use those mental powers and reasoning 
faculties which distinguish mankind from the 
brute creation; and that this be requested of 
them as a part of their duty as ministers of the 
religion of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ.” 
Wm. Perkins spoke of the law enforced in 
Kent county, by which the children of free 
colored persons, whom the officers decided the 
parents were unable to su were bound 
out; and also of the law which prohibited a 
colored person returning to the State, if he 
should happen to leave it. They were op- 
pressed and borne down. 

Charles O. Fisher moved that a committee of 
five be appointed to draw up &® memorial to the 
Legislature of Maryland, praying more indul- 
gence to the colored people of the State, in 
order that they may haye time to prepare 
themselves for a change in their condition, 
and for removal to some other land. 
Daniel Koburn, of Baltimore, in referring to 
the o ive laws of the State, said the hog 
law of Baltimore was better moderated than 
that in reference to the colored people. The 
hog law said at certain seasons they id run 
about, and at certain seasons be taken up; but 
the law referring to colored people allowed 
them to be taken up at any time. 5 
Charles Dobson, of Talbot, said that the time 
had come when free colored men in his county 
had been taken up and sold for one year, and 
when that year was out, taken up and sold for 
another year. Who knew what the next Legis- 
lature would do? and if any arrangements 
could be made to better their condition, he was 
in favor of them. He was for the appointing 
the committee on the memorial. ~ 
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ly, they have no more to do with the choice of 







Harford county. 

A resolution of thanks to the officers of the 
Convention, the reporters of the morning pa- 
pers, and the authorities for their protection, 
was adopted. The proceedings were also or- 
dered to be printed in pamphlet form. 

The Convention, at 3 o’clock, adjourned, to 
meet on the second Monday in November, 1853, 
at Frederick, Md. 


een 


MEETING OF COLORED PEOPLE. 


At a large meeting of the Free Colored 
People of Baltimore, convened without respect 
to religious differences, and composed, in large 
part, of official and other prominent members 
of various churches, held at the Public School 
room on East street, on the 3d instant, the fol- 
lowing statement was submitted and adopted 


with but a single dissenting voice, and ordered 
to be published : 


We have inquired into the character and 
doings of the late “Convention of Free People 
of Color,” claiming to be of the State of Mary- 
land, held in the city of Baltimore, and which 
presented itself before the public as having de- 
rived its authority to convene from the Execu- 
tive head of the State, and its authority to act 
from the free people of color of the counties, as 
well as of the city. Now, we are not prepared 
to speak authoritatively for the colored people 


vention.” 


we find named in their publications, viz: 


D. Hutchins, David P. Jones, Wm. H. White, 
and a few others not so well known to us. 
This “Colored Colonization Society,” as we 


it up were known to but few of our people; 
hence the excitement amongst them when 


of our people? were not the ‘ delegates’ claim- 


city appointed by us?” Our answer is, No. 
Nine-tenths of the colored people knew nothing 
of what was being done in their name. 
We hope the good people of Baltimore will 
not infer, from what we have said, that our op- 
position is founded in any new attempt to dis- 
courage voluntary colonization. We are not 
opposed to emigration. We only mean to say 
that the persons composing said “Convention ” 
took advantage of our situation, and employed 
unauthorized means in calling a “Convention 
of the Free People of Color,” dividing the city 
into numerous districts, according to their own 
plans, and inviting strangers from the counties 
to help to “represent” us—all of which they 
did without our consent. 
We should be pleased to see the members of 
this “Colored Colonization Society ” or “Con- 
vention” embark for Liberia. The example 
of their consistent action, individually, would be 
worthy of imitation. 
Had this “ Society” confined its doings to its 
own sphere, and to its own members, we should 
have had nothing to say of it. But, as the case 
now stands, we feel called upon to solemnly 
repeat, for. the information of all who desire 
the truth, as we now do in public meeting, that 
we did not, at any time, or in any manner, 
elect “delegates” to the so-called “Colored 


Baltimore on the 26th, 27th, and 28th days of 
July; and we furthermore declare that we 
gave the said “delegates” no authority what- 
our people. Puixip Scort, President. 
James Gray, Secretary. 


>--—--- 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 


THIRTY-SECOND CONGRESS-FIRST SESSION. 
SENATE. 
Tvuespay, Aveust 3. 

A message was received from the President, 
in reply to Mr. Mason’s resolution, calling for 
information with respect to the fisheries. The 
message is accompanied by a report by the act- 
ing Secretary of State. The President states 
that the United States steam frigate Mississip- 
pi, under the command of Commodore Perry, 
has been ordered to the place of difficulty, with 
instructions to protect the rights of American 
fishermen. 
Mr. Cass moved the reference of the mes- 
sage, and addressed the Senate to show that 
the claim set up by Great Britain was totally 
unfounded, and that it ought to be resisted, 
and the Americans engaged in those fisheries 
to be protected in their rights under the treaty 
as it is construed by the United States. 
Mr. Davis and Mr. Hamlin followed in argu- 
ments, showing that the construction placed on 
the treaty by the law officers of the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain was untenable. 
The Senate went into Executive session. 


Wepnespay, August 4. 


The resolution submitted by Mr. Geyer, to 
purchase 500 copies of Moulton & Mayo’s edi- 
tion of the pension and bounty land acts, at 
$3.50 per copy, was taken up and passed. 

The Senate then took up the joint resolution 
explaining the census acts, so as to make them 
mean that the Superintendent of the Census 
was not entitled to receive pay both as Super- 
intendent of the Census and Secretary of the 
Census Board. The joint salaries amount to 
$5,500 per annum; and the resolution declared 
he shall receive only that of the Superintend- 
ent, which is $2,500. The motion pending was 
to reconsider the vote passing it. A long de- 
bate ensued ; after which, the motion to recon- 
sider was rejected, and the resolution was 
passed. 

After an Executive session, the Senate ad- 
journed. 

Tuurspay, Aucust 5. 


On motion of Mr. Bright, all other business 
was postponed, and the Senate took up the 
Message of the President concerning the fish- 
eries. 

Mr. Hamlin then resumed the speech on 
this subject commenced by him on Tuesday 
last. He read many statistical tables of the 
persons and vessels engaged in the American 
fisheries, the number of fish, both of cod and 
mackerel, caught, cured and inspected, &c. 
He urged the necessity and justice of protect- 
ing them; he would, in the language of Mr. 
Webster, protect them at all hazards—and 
protect “every hook and line, every bob and 
sinker!” 

Mr. Soulé said he desired to submit some re- 
marks upon the subject, but as it was desira- 
ble that the papers should be printed, he mov- 
ed that the subject be postponed for one week, 
and that the papers be printed. Agreed to. 
The Indian appropriation bill was taken up, 
and on a motion to strike out an appropriation 
“of $66,000 to the Shawnees, for certain land 
of theirs sold in Ohio, a long debate ensued, in 
which Messrs. Cass, Sebastian, Underwood, 
Bell, Atchison, and Walker, took part. 

Finally. without taking a vote, the Senate 
adjourned. 

Fripay, Aveust 6. 


The consideration of the private calendar 
was postponed. 

On motion of Mr. Adams, the Senate took 
up the resolution fixing eleven o’clock as the 
hour for the daily meeting of the Senate, and 
it was agreed to. 

Mr. Felch reported back House bills known 
as the Homestead and Land Distribution bills, 
with a recommendation that they ought not 


to 

Mir. Seward submitted a resolution calling 
for information whether the King of the Sand- 
wich Islands has made any proposition to trans- 
fer the sovereignty of those islands to the Uni- 
ted States. Agreed to. ‘ 
Several oe calling for information 
were submitted and agreed to. 
Mr, Houston submitted a resolution dircct- 
ing the appointment of a committee of five, to 
inquire whether any messeges gael or fraud, 
has been committed’ in the prosecution of 
claims before Congress, Heads of the Depart- 
ments, and that on ene amet wer ~ 
send for persons and papers. anc 
Messrs. Houston, Borland, Underwood, Merri- 
wether, and Brooke, were chosen the commit- 
tee ‘ ff. a} 


The Indian Appropriation bill was then 
taken up, and amendments were debated. 
Saturpay, Aveust 7. 
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Darius Stokes, Jas. T. Jackson, Jno. Fortie, 
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see it also styled, consisted of a very few of our 
class. The proceedings of the meetings to get 


those proceedings became generally known. If 
it be asked, therefore, “How came it to pass 
that there was so much opposition on the part 


ing to represent the free people of color in this 


Colonization Convention,” held in the city of 


ever to represent the feelings and wishes of 


journed. 





Mr. Duncan, the bl making eppropmatns 
merce, reported i a 
for the sw of the Tight-house : 


Monpay, Aveust 9. 
Several Executive communications were laid 
| before the Senate. 
A resolution authorizing the Committee on 
Foreign Relations to employ a clerk, and 
resolution to continue the employment of a 
clerk for the Committee on Claims during the 
recess, were considered and passed. 
Mr. Borland submitted a resolution, which 
was agreed to, calling for a detailed statement 
of the expenses of the Cenisus Department. 

A message was received from the House, an- 
nouncing the death of the Hon. Robert Ran- 
toul, jun.” 

Mr. Sumner passed an eloquent eulogium 
on the deceased. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, Aveust 3. 

Mr. Orr moved that the House proceed with 
the business on the Speaker’s table, which was 
carried. 

Mr. Orr then submitted a resolution, termi- 
nating debate on the civil and diplomatic bill 
in one hour after its consideration shall be re- 
newed. 

The resolution was adopted. 

The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and took up 
the civil and diplomatic bill, a message from 
the President of the United States having pre- 
viously been announced. 

Mr. Howe, of Pennsylvania, made a speech 
of an hour’s duration, in which he animadvert- 
ed upon the platforms of the Whig and Dem- 
ocratic parties, as laid down in their Conven- 
tions recently held at Baltimore, which he 
contended were similar in their nature and 
tendency. He went on to reprehend the North- 
ern Whigs at the Convention for having agreed 
to a provision to which not one in a thousand 
at the North was not opposed, and analyzed 
the mode by which this had been effected in 
the Convention. He denounced the precipitate 
manner in which the Fugitive Slave Law had 
been passed by the last Congress, and which 
was effected, he said, by the dodging of North- 
ern Whigs and Democrats. He then analyzed 
that law, which he considered as one of unne- 
cessary severity, and as conferring undue pow- 
ers upon those appointed to carry it into effect ; 
adverted to the laws of South Carolina by 
which the citizens of Norhtern States are sub- 
ject to imprisonment, and may be sold into sla- 
very for jail fees; and concluded, as he had 
commenced, with eulogizing Gen. Scott. 

The Committee proceeded with the consider- 
ation of the different sections of the bill. After 
a lengthy debate on the clause appropriating 
$21,325 for publishing the laws, on which no 
action was had— 

Mr. Evans, of Maryland, moved that the 
Committee rise; and there being no quorum 
present, and the yeas having the majority, the 
Committee rose, having disposed in the last 
two days of twenty-nine items in the appropri- 
ation bill, out of three hundred and twenty. 

The House then adjourned. 


Wepnespay, Aveust 4. 


The Speaker laid before the House a memo- 
rial from the cleaks and messengers in the 
Treasury Department, respectfully asking that 
their salaries be increased to the extent of 
twenty per cent, to meet the expenses of living 
in this city. 
Mr. Gentry, as a housekeeper, knew that 
the facts set forth in the memorial are true. 
The prices of articles used in families have ad- 
vanced largely, and he thought it but just and 
proper that the prayer should be granted. 

The memorial was referred to the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means. 
The House, after the transaction of business 
of no particular moment, resolved itself into a 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union on the General Appropriation bill. 
Mr. Bowie offered an amendment, appropri- 
ating $100,000 in aid of the completion of the 
Washington National Monument, with a view 
of carrying out the resolution of 1799, which 
resolyed that a monument to Washington should 
be erected in this city, and toward which no 
movement has been made at the public expense. 

The Chairman ruled the amendment out of 
order, not being aware of any existing law 
upon the subject; and in addition that the 
amendment was not german to the bill under 
consideration. Ps 
The decision was sustained—yeas 80, nays 
39. 

Among the amendments adopted was one 
ffered by Mr. Evans, requiring foreign vessels 
coming into our ports to pay a light-house 
tax. ‘That gentleman stated, in his remarks, 
that our vessels have paid tothe Trinity Board 
of England, within the last ten years, $1,100,000, 
while English vessels have paid nothing for a 
similar privilege to our Government. 
After further proceedings, the Committee 
rose. 
The Speaker laid before the House a letter 
from Humphrey Marshall, resigning his seat 
as a member of the House, and tendering his 
best wishes for the welfare of the members. 
The House then adjourned. 


Tuurspay, Aveust 5. 


The House resumed the consideration of the 
bill regulating the fees and costs of the Cir- 
cuit and District Courts of the United States; 
when 
Mr. McLanahan explained its provisions, 
and showed the enormous increase of the judi- 
ciary charges within the last two yaers; insist- 
ing upon the necessity of retrenchment and re- 
form. ‘ 
Pending the consideration of the subject, the 
morning hour expired. 
The House then resolved itself into Commit- 
tee, and took up the General Appropriation 
bill. 
On motion of Mr. Bayly, an amendment was 
adopted, appropriating $27,000 for outfits for 
Ministers Plenipotentiary to England, Russia, 
and Mexico; it being stated that the Ministers 
now in those countries have asked and receiy- 
ed permission to return home. 
An amendment was also agreed to, appro- 
priating $18,000, for outfit and salary for the 
Commissioner to China—thus elevating the 
station to the first rank. 
Mr. Bowie offered an amendment, appropri- 
ating $5,000 for the repairs of the two bridges 
over the Eastern branch; which was voted 
down, and after exciting debate, similar amend- 
ments were submitted, but not disposed of be- 
fore the Committee rose. 
In the course of the day, Mr. Walsh gave 
notice, under the rules, of his intention to in- 
troduce a bill with the following title, viz: An 
act amendatory of the law approved July 30, 
1846, commonly known as the tariff law, and 
to impose a duty of 40 per cent. ad valorem 
upon all yarn imported into the United States, 
to be manufactured or changed by machinery 
into cordage. 
The House, at half-past 3 o’clock, adjourned. 
Fripay, Avcust 6. 
Mr. Ingersoll presented the resolutions of the 
Legislature of Connecticut, approving of the 
Compromise measures, including the Fugitive 
Slave Law; and moved that they be laid upon 
the table and printed. 
Mr. Cleveland moved to postpone the motion _ 
to print until the second Monday in December, 
as he designed to speak upon the subject ; but 
this motion was superseded by the adoption of 
that of Mr. Ingersoll. 
The House resumed the consideration of the 
bill to regulate the costs and fees of attorneys, 
marshals, and clerks, of the circuit and district 
courts of the United States. 
Messrs. Bowie, Haven, and McLanahan, de- 
bated the subject until the expiration of the 
morning hour. : 

The General pepetedation bill was taken 
up in Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. 

Several amendments were made, one, after 

debate, appropriating $5,000 for the repair of 

the two bridges over the Eastern branch; an- 

other, appropriating $3,200 to make the Pat- 

ent Office conform to the eh 
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building, and $150,000 for the erection of the 

west wing of the ee Poy a : a ra ne 

men ropriating $200, r the pure 

of Win De balding was debated, and then 

rejected. 

Various other amendments were acted upon, 

when the Committce rose, and the House ad- 


Sarurpay, Aveust 7. 


was referred to the Committee of 

















the Whole on the state of the Union. — 


The bill regulating the fees and costs of 
attorneys, marshals, and clerks, of the Circuit 
Courts of the United States, was discussed dur- 
ing the morning hour. 

r. Daniel made an ineffectual attempt to 
consider private bills, and 

The House went into Committee on the Gen- 
eral Appropriation bill. 

Among the amendments adopted was one 
appropriating $19,000 for the support, cloth- 
ing, and medical treatment of insane paupers 
of the District of Columbia, at such places as 
the Secretary of the Interior may in his dis- 
cretion deem proper. 

Mr. Stanly offered an amendment, appropri- 
ating $100,000 for the selection of a site and 
the erection of buildings for the insane in this 
District ; but 

The Chairman ruled it to be out of order. 

On motion of Mr. Venable, $5,000 were ap- 
propriated for the erection of a suitable pedes- 
tal in Lafayette square, to place the equestrian 
statue of General Jackson, now nearly com- 
pleted by Mills. 

An amendment was adopted, appropriating 
$90,000 for the construction and equipment of 
six revenue cutters. : 

Other amendments were agreed to, when 
the Committee rose, and the House adjourned. 


Monpay, Aveust 9. 


Mr. Mann (after the reading of the jour- 
nal) rose and announced the death of his col- 
league, the Hon. Robert Rantoul, jun., of the 
State of Massachusetts, who died in this city 
on Saturday night. He said the illness of Mr. 
Rantoul was very brief. He was in the House 
on Tuesday last, and went home, having no 
foreboding of the sad event. He died of ery- 
sipelas, which produced the common effect of 
disordering and deranging tlie brain. His wife, 
having been telegraphed, arriyed-in this city 
on Saturday morning ; but the disease having 
swollen his face and closed his eyes, be found 
it impossible to open them by nervous energy. 
He, however, begged that they might be open- 
ed by mechanical means, that he might be 
gratified by gazing for the last time upon that 
face which, for twenty years, had shed its 
sunshine upon the pathway of his life. And 
she retained her hand in his until the hour of 
dissolution. He was born in Massachusetts, 
and had he lived until next Friday, would have 
been forty-seven years of age. 

Mr. Mann spoke in elequent terms of the 
private and public character of the deceased, 
and in the course of his affecting remarks, al- 
luded to the father of the deceased, now seven- 
ty-odd years of age, and to the great loss which 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts has sus- 
tained by the afflicting dispensation. He con- 
cluded by offering the customary resolutions of 
respect. 

Mr. Fowler likewise briefly addressed the 
House on this melancholy theme, and moved a 
resolution making provision for the funeral ex- 
enses. 

Messrs. McLanahan, Mace, and Clarke, also 
addressed the House, and expressed the hope 
that members would pause and reflect upon 
the uncertainty of life, and profit by the mourn- 
ful lesson. 

The resolutions were then agreed to, and the 
House adjourned. 





—_—_—> 


TUESDAY IN CONGRESS. 


In Senate, the Indian Appropriation bill was 
taken up, and several amendments agreed to. 

The House went into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union on the Gene- 
ral Appropriation bill. 





MEETING AT WELISVILLE, OHIO. 


At a meeting of the friends of Freedom, held 
July 22d, at Wellsville—district composed of 
Columbiana, Harrison, Jefferson, and Carroll 
counties—J. D. Cattell, Esq., presided; John 
Frost, Secretary. 

Jude Lee, Judge George, and J. Heaton, were 
appointed delegates to the Pittsburgh Conven- 
tion. 

Resolutions were adopted, showing that 
strong and additional reasons exist in 1852, 
over 1848, for an independent organization of 
the friends of Freedom. 

The delegates were instructed to go for John 
P. Hale for President, and Samuel Lewis for 
Vice President. 

Every enemy of the Slave Power in the dis- 
trict was requested to be on hand at Pitts- 
burgh. 


IOWA. 
The Free-Soilers of the Second Congressional 
district met at the Court-house in Washington 
county, June 30th, and nominated William 
Penn Clark for Congress, Dr. J..M. Robinson 
for Presidential Elector, Norman W. Isbell 
delegate to Pittsburgh, and John G. McCul- 
lough as alternate. They also adopted strong 
Free Soil resolutions, among which is the fol- 
lowing : 
| Resolved, That we are in fauor of John P. 
Hale, of New Hampshire, as our first choice 
for President of the United States. 
In the first district, Col. John 8. Stephenson, 
as independent candidate for Congress, is sup- 
ported by the Free-Soilers. 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE FREE Soit Conven- 
TIoN.—Pittsburgh, August 9—The delegates 
to the Free Soil National Convention are as- 
sembling in great numbers, and the hotels are 
already nearly filled. Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Kentucky, are 
largely represented. There are seven delegates 
from Maryland. To-morrow will be spent in 
caucusses. The general determination appears 
to be to nominate Hale, notwithstanding his 
declension, and thus throw upon him the re- 
sponsibility of disorganizing the party, if it is 
to be broken up. Giddings, Spatding, and 
Lewis, of Ohio, are spoken of for the Vice 





INFORMATION WANTED. 
A competent person Las been engaged to collect, with a 
view to publication in this country and England, the prin- 
cipal mutilations and expurgations of English and Ameri- 
can publications, by American publishers, booksellers, au- 
thors, Tract and Sunday School Societies, eoclesiastical 
assemblies and committees, Xc., for the purpose of securing 
sales in the slave States or the favors of ecclesiastical and 
political parties a: d persons in authority, with a discussion 
of the principles connected with such conduct. It is be- 
lieved that a full statement of these mutilations and expur- 
gations will astonish the American people and the civilized 
world. 
Some progress has been made in investigations aud oolla- 
tions. All persons friendly to the undertaking, and espe- 
cially the friends of the Anti-Siavery cause, are requested 
to afford their aid by communicating to the undersigned, 
as ear!y as possible, all facts in their possession relating to 
the subject, with particular references to the editions, au- 
thors, publishers, &c., &c. A copy of the work, when print- 
ed, will be sent to each person who communicates authentic 
information. LEWIS TAPPAN, Cor Sec. 
Amirican and Foreign Anti-Slavery Sociely. 
New York, July 22, 1852. 
N.B_ Editors thronghout the country, who are friendly 
the object, are respectfully requested to give the above one 
or more insertions. Aug. 5—3t 


KOSSUTH IN NEW ENGLAND. 

E this day publish the El: quent Speeches of the Great 
Megyarin New England, cogether with the Ad«resses 
made to him. by the Governor of Musaachusetts, the Mayors 
of the different cities which he visited, and the letters from 
various public bodies. The volume also contains a succinct 
acconnt of his triumphal tour frcm city to city, and the 
manner in which he was received by the People. We have 
also added his most admirable Fareweli Speech made in the 
Br adway ‘Tabernacle, New York, in behalf of his Mother 
and Sisters, together forming a volume of as eloquent and 
noble speeches as have ever been published in auy language. 
Kossuth holds the c »pyrights, and wil! receive all the profits 
arising from the sale of the work. This of itself should be 
inducement enongh to the friends of exiled patriotism and 
h ity to parch the work, did they not receive more 
than a quid pro quo in the splendid speeches themselves. 
The volume is illustrated with a superb fall-length portrait 
on copper of the great Orator, engraved expressly for this 
work, and decidedly the best likeness yet taken, Price $1. 
Published by dOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Boston, 
And for sale by the principal Booksellers in the United 
States. 

o¢F One hundred first rate agents wanted, to circulate 
the above work. Ang. 12—3t 


STAMMERING CURED—ELOCUTIUN TAUGHT. 
R. GCOMSTOCK’S Vocul Gymnasium, Philade'!phia, 
which has been in successful operation for more than 
twenty years, is designed for the Promotion of Health, the 
Cure of Stammering, and the Correction of Lisping and 
other Defective Articulation, as well as for gate in 
Elocution. Address A. COMSTOCK, D., 

s No. 102 Mulberry street, Philadelphia. 


PHONETIC WORKS. 
De. Cements et ce thas hoe boon given to 
Alphab:t, the onl ect alphabet that has 

tat workl, enamine it is the only alphabet that has a dis- 
tinct letter for every articulate sound, and signs for —, 
inflection, and intonation. Dr. C. has published, in this al- 
phabet, his System of Elocution, $1; the New Testament, 
$1 25; the first book of Pope's Homer's diad, with copious 
notes, 50 cents; My Little Geography, 25 cents ; same 

other works. Aug. I 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE WHALE FISHERY, AND AMERICAN CoM. 
MERCE IN THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 
SPEECH OF WILLIAM H. SEWARD, 

In the Senate of the United States, July 29, 1852. 


A bill reported by Mr. Sewarp, from the 
Committee on Commerce, for a survey and re- 
connoissance of Bhering’s Straits, the Arctic 
Ocean, and the courses of trade between Amer- 
ica and China, was read. 
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ted winter of both the Poles. We know that whilst 
some of them draw the line and strike the harpoon 
on the coast of Africa, others run the longitude, and 
pu 
zil. 
no climate that is not witness to their toils. Neither 
the perseverance of Holland, nor the activit; 
France, nor the dexterous and firm s 
lish enterprise, ever carried this perilous mode of 
hardy ente 
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e their gigantic game along the coast of Bra- 
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But Britain did not conciliate. The Kevolu- 


tion went on, and the American whale fishery 


rished, leaving not one vessel on either fish- 
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Mr. SEWARD rose and said: 

Mr. Prestpent: Some years ago, when as- 
cending the Alabama, I saw a stag plunge into 
the river, and gallantly gain the western bank, 
while the desponding sportsman whose rifle he 
had escaped, sat down to mourn his ill luck 
under the deep magnolia forest that shaded 
the eastern shore. You, sir, are a dweller in 
that region, and are, as all the world knows, 
a gentleman of cultivated taste and liberal for- 
tunes. Perhaps, then, you may have been that 
unfortunate hunter. Howsoever that may have 
been,-I wish to converse with you now of the 
chase, and yet not of deer, or hawk, or hound, 
but of a chase upon the seas; and still not of 
angling or trolling, nor of the busy toil of those 
worthy fishermen who seem likely to embroil 
us, certainly without reluctance on our part, in 
a controversy about their rights in the Bay of 
Fundy, but of a nobler sport and more adven- 
turous sportsmen than Izaak Walton, or Dan- 
iel Boone, or even Nimrod, the mightiest as well 
as most ancient of hunters, ever dreamed of— 
the chase of the whale over his broad range 
of the universal ocean. 

Do not hastily pronounce the subject: out of 
order or unprofitable, or unworthy of this high 
presence. The Phoenicians, the earliest mer- 
eantile nation known to us, enriched themselves 
by selling the celebrated Tyrian dye, and glass 
made of sand taken from the sea; and they 
acquired not only those sources of wealth, but 
the art of navigation itself, in the practice of 
their humble calling as fishermen. A thousand 
years ago, King Alfred was laying the founda- 
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tions of — for Young England, as we are 
now doing for Young America. The monarch 
whom men justly have surnamed the Wise as 
well as the Great, did not disdain to listen to 
Octher, who related the adventures of a voyage 
along the coast of Norway, “so far north as 
commonly the whale hunters used to travel ; ” 
nor was the stranger suffered to depart until 
he had submitted to the King “a most just sur- 
vey and description” of the Northern Seas, not 
only as they extended upwards to the North 
Cape, but also as they declined downwards 
along the southeast coast of Lapland, and so 
following the icy beach of Russia to where the 
river Dwina discharged its waters into the 
White Sea, or, as it was then called, the Sea of 
Archangel. Perhaps my poor speech may end 
in some similar lesson. The incident I have 
related is the burthen of the earliest historical 
notice of the subjugation of the monster of the 
seas to the uses of man. The fishery was car- 
ried on then, and near six hundred years after- 
wards, by the Basques, Biscayans, and Norwe- 
gians, for the food yielded by the tongue, and 
the oil obtained from the fat of the animal. 
Whalebone entered into commerce in the fif- 
teenth century, and at first commanded the 
enormous price of seven hundred pounds ster- 
ling per ton, exceeding a value-in this age of 
ten thousand dollars. Those were merry times, 
if not for science, at least for Royalty, when, 
although the material for stays and hoops was 
taken from the mouth, the law appropriated 
the tail of every whale taken by an English 
subject to the use of the Queen, for the supply 
of the Royal wardrobe. 
In 1486 the Portuguese reached the Cape of 
Storms, and, in happy augury of an ultimate 
passage to India, changed its ill-omened name 
to that of “Good Hope;” and immediately 
thereafter the Northern States of Europe, espe- 
cially England and Holland, began that series 
of voyages, not even yet ended, in search of a 
passage to the East through the floating fields 
and mountains of ice in the Arctic Ocean. The 
unsuccessful search disclosed the refuge of the 
whales in the bays and creeks of Spitzbergen. 
In 1575 a London merchant wrote to a foreign 
correspondent for advice and direction as to 
the course of killing the whale, and received 
instructions how to build and equip a vessel of 
two hundred tons, and to man it exclusively 
with experienced whale hunters of Biscay. The 
attraction of dominion was stronger in that age 
than the lust of profit. The English now, 
claimed Spitzbergen, and all its surrounding 
ice and waters, by discovery. The Dutch, with 
truth, alleged an earlier exploration, while the 
Danes claimed the whole region asa part of 
Greenland—a pretension that could not then be 
disproved; and all these parties sent armed 
forces upon the fishing ground, less to protect 
their few fishermen, than to establish exclusive 
rights there. After some fifty years, these na- 
tions discovered, first, that it was absurd to 
claim jurisdiction where no permanent posses- 
sion could ever be established, by reason of the 
rigors of climate; and secondly, that there 
were fish enough and room enough for all 
competitors. Thenceforward, the whale fish- 
ery in the Arctic Ocean has been free to all 
nations. 
The Dutch perfected the harpoon, the reel, 
the line, and the spear, as well as the art of 
using them. And they established, also, the 
system which we have since found indispensa- 
ble, of rewarding all the officers and crews em- 
ployed in the fishery, not with direct wages or 
salaries, but with shares in the spoils of the 
game, proportianed to skill and experience. 
Combining with these the advantages of fa- 
vorable position, and of frugality and perseve- 
rance quite proverbial, the Dutch even founded 
a fishing settlement called Smeerenburgh, on 
the coast of Spitzbergen, within eleven degrees 
ef the North Pole, and they took whales in its 
vicinity in such abundance that ships were 
needed to go out in ballast, to carry home the 
surplus oil and bone above the capacity of the 
whaling vessels. The whales, thus vigorously 
attacked, again changed their lurking place. 
Spitzbergen was abandoned by the fishermen, 


and the very site of Sineerenburgh is now un- 


known. In the year 1496, Sebastian Cabot, in 


the spirit of that age, seeking a northwestern 
passage to the Indies, gave to the world the 
discovery of Prima Vista, or, as we call it, New- 
foundland, and the Basques, Biscayans, Dutch, 
and English, immediately thereafter commenc- 
ed the chase for whales in the waters surround- 


ing it. 


Searcely had the colonists of Massachusetts 
planted themselves at Plymouth, before the 
sterility of the soil and the rigor of the climate 
forced them to resort tothe sea to eke out their 
Pursuing the whales out from 
their own bays, in vessels of only forty tons 
burthen, they appeared on the fishing ground 
in the year 1690. Profiting 
by nearness of position and economy in build- 
ing and equipping ships, and sharing also in 
the bounties with which England was then 
stimulating the whale fishery, they soon excel- 
led all their rivals on the Newfoundland wa- 
ters, as well as in Baffin’s Bay and off the coast 
of Greenland. Thus weary they ran 

Africa, and in - 
the waters rolling between them they discover- 
i 
yet worthy of capture; and then stretching off 
toward the South Pole, they found still another 
species, the sperra whale, whose oil is still pre- 
ferred above all other; and thus they enlarged 
for the benefit of the world, 
which since that time has distinguished the two 
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Yet it is curious, Mr. President, to mark the 
elasticity of our countrymen in this their fa- 
vorite enterprise. A provisional treaty of peace 
between the United States and Great Britain 
was concluded on the 30th of November, 1782. 
“On the 3d of February, 1783,” (I read from 
an English paper of that period,) “the ship 
Bedford, Captain Moores, belonging to Massa- 
chusetts, arrived in the Ddwns. She passed 
Gravesend on the 4th, and on the 6th was re- 
ported at the custom-house in London. She 
was not allowed regular entry until after some 
consultation between the commissioners of cus- 
toms and the Lords of the Council, on account 
of the many acts of Parliament yet in force 
against the rebels of America. She was load- 
ed with 587 barrels of whale oil, and manned 
wholly with American seamen, and belonged 
to the island of Nantucket. The vessel lay at 
the Horsley-Downs, a little below the Tower, 
and was the first which displayed the thirteen 
stripes of America in any British port.” 
Nevertheless, the lost vantage ground was 
not easily nor speedily regained. The effort 
was made without protection, against exclusion 
in foreign markets, and against bounties by 
the English Government equivalent: to forty 
dollars per man employed, or sixty per cent. on 
the value of every cargo obtained—bounties 
not occasionally nor irregularly offered, but 
continued from 1750 to 1824, and amounting in 
the aggregate to three millions of pounds ster- 
ling. Nor was this all. These bounties, en- 


hanced with additional inducements, were of- 


fered to the Nantucket fishermen, on condition 
of their abandoning their country and becom- 
ing inhabitants of the adjacent British Colo- 
nies, or of the British Islands. It seemed, in- 
deed, that a crisis in this great national inter- 
est had come. Happily there was, on the 
French side of the Channel, at least, one 
unwearied friend of America, as there were 
many watchful enemies of England. Lafay- 
ette wrote several letters to Boston and ar- 
rested an immigration from Nantucket to the 
British Colonies and Islands already on the 
eve of embarkation, and then addressed him- 
self to the French monarch and his Court. 
France saw at once the dangers of a transfer 
of so great a number of seamen, together with 
the very secret, artand mystery of whale hunt- 
ing, to her hereditary and relentless enemy. 
The good but ill-fated Louis XVI equipped six 
whaling vessels, with American harpooners, on 
his own account, and offered a bounty of nine 
dollars per man, payable by the Royal Treas- 
ury, to every American fisherman who should 
emigrate to France. In a whole year, only 
nine families, containing thirty-three persons, 
accepted this offer; and therefore the King, in 
compliance with Lafayette’s first advice, adopt- 
ed the expedient of discriminating in favor of 
American cargoes of oil and whalebone in the 
French market. The American whale fishery 
began to revive, and in 1787, 1788, and 1789, 
it employed an average of 122 vessels. But it 
still labored under the pressure of competition, 
stimulated by bounties both in England and 
in France. In 1790, the Great and General 
Council of Massachusetts appealed to Con- 
gress for protection to this great interest of 
that Commonwealth. Mr. Jefferson, the Sec- 
retary of State, submitted an elaborate reply, 
which, while it was liberal in its spirit, never- 
theless closed with the declaration, that “the 
whale fishery was a branch of industry so poor 
as to come to nothing with distant nations who 
did not support it from their treasuries—that 
our position placed our fishing on ground 
somewhat higher, such as to relieve the Na- 
tional Treasury from giving it support, but not 
to permit it to derive support from the fishery, 
nor to relieve the Government from the obliga- 
tion to provide free markets for the productions 
of the fishery, if possible.” 
The enterprise had not yet languished into 
life, when the French Revolution of 1789 oc- 
curred, which involved Europe, and ultimately 
the United States, in wars that swept the lat- 
ter, as well as the French and Dutch, from all 
the fisheries, and left them in the exclusive en- 
joyment of Britain, who achieved in those wars 
her now established pre-eminence as the con- 
querer of the seas. At their close, the British 
had 146 vessels in the Northern whaling 
ground, which captured no less than 733 
whales, and thus obtained 13,590 tons of oil 
and 438 tons of whalebone; and fifty-six ships 
in the Southern whale fishery equally suc- 
cessful. The Americans now re-entered the 
game, and the tables were speedily—and, as 
we think, permanently—turned in their favor. 
In 1824, the British became discouraged, and 
withdrew their bounties; and in 1842 they had 
no more than 18 vessels in the North fishery, 
which captured only 24 whales. The Southern 
fishery declined still more rapidly; so that, in 
1845, not one British whaler appeared in the 
South Seas. Since that time, all nations have 
virtually abandoned this “hardy form of peril- 
ous enterprise” in favor of the Americans. The 
entire whaling fleet of the world, in 1847, con- 
sisted of about 900 vessels, 40 of which belonged 
to France, 20 to Bremen and other ports in 
Northern Kurope, 20 to New Holland and other 
British Polynesian Colonies, and all others, 


240,000 tons, belonged to the United States. 
The capital thus employed exceeded twenty 
millions of dollars, and the annual productions 
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toward each other just above the city, as if to 
vent the waters of the Hudson from their 
Destined meeting with the tides of the ocean. 
All the others were sent forth from New Suffolk, 
Greenport, and Sag Harbor, inconsiderable vil- 
lages or hamlets on the outward coast of Long 
Island. Massachusetts exhibits the same case. 
Boston finds more lucrative employment “" her 
capital in spindles, in railroads, and even In her 
fields of ice and quarries of granite; and so 
leaves the profits and toils of the whale fishery 
to Freetown, Falmouth, Sippican, Wareham, 
Plymouth, Holmes’ Hole, Fall River, Province- 
town, Fairhaven, New Bedford, and Nantucket, 
towns which but for their pursuit of the whale 
fishery would scarcely have been honored with 
designation on the chart or names in the 
gazetteer. Most wondrous of all, Nantucket is 
a sandy island, fifteen miles long and three 
miles broad, capable of maintaining by agri- 
culture only one hundred persons, and yet it was 
the cradle of the whale fishery; and neither 
any town in America, norin England, nor even 
in France, has ever successfully established or 
at all maintained the whale fishery, without 
drawing, not merely its knowledge of whale- 
hunting, but the officers and crews of its vessels, 
chiefly from that sandy shoal thus rising above 
the surface of the sea. 
Need I dwell here on the whale fishery as 
a source of national wealth and an element of 
national force and strength? The number of 
those who are actively afloat in the pursuit 
ranges from 15,000 to, 20,000, while twenty 
times that greatest number of persons are in- 
directly engaged in the culture of hemp and 
the manufacture of cordage, the building of 
ships, furnishing their supplies, manufacturing 
and preparing the oil and whalebone, in send- 
ing them to market, and in the various other 
occupations incidentally connected with the 
trade. The wealth thus acquired leaves all 
the resources of the country untouched. Dr. 
Franklin cheered the fishermen of his day with 
the apothegm that whosoever took a fish out of 
the sea always found a piece of silver in his 
mouth, and our experience has confirmed its 
truth, although it is now rejected by the com- 
mercial writers of England. 
We are the second in rank among commer- 
cial nations. Our superiority over so many 


pata islands. The perils existing there oblige 
ships going "p 
seas against the monsoons to beat at disadvan- 


more than 800 in number, with a tonnage of 


of the fisheries amounted to thirteen millions of 


Great Britain, her commercial writers began to 
discountenance whale fishing altogether; and 
while they now represent it as a mere gam- 
bling adventure, they endeavor to stimulate the 
people of Continental Europe to substitute vege- 


Mr. President : Pray consider the cost, time, 
dangers, and hazard of the whale fishery. Each 
vessel with its outfit is worth $30,000, and car- 
ries thirty able-bodied seamen, and is afloat on 
a single voyage one or two, perhaps three years. 
It finds the whale nowhere below the sixtieth 
degree of latitude, and can remain there only 
during the brief Polar summer of three months. 
The whole time may elapse without a whale 
being seen. When discovered, every stage of 
his capture is toilsome, and attended with mul- 
tiplied dangers to the assailants, increased by 
the shoals, the ice, the storms, and the fogs, 
which protect the animal against his pursuers. 
ightful to a 

n 1819, of 
sixty-three British ships sent to Davis’s Straits, 
ten were lost. In 1821, out of sixty-nine, eleven 
were lost. Of eighty-seven ships that sailed for 
Davis’s Straits in 1830, no less than eighteen 
were lost, twenty-four returned clean, while not 
one of the remainder had a full cargo, and only 


Pray consider now, sir, that the great triumph 
of the American fishermen was achieved, and 
is still sustained, not only without aid from the 
Government, but practically also without aid 
from the capital or enterprise of general com- 
merce, and, indeed, to quote the nervous lan- 
guage of Jefferson, “with no auxiliaries but 
gorous economy.” The whaling 
fleet of the United States, in 1846, consisted of 


York, were represented ; and all of them except 
New York are the States least blessed in ne 
on 
le hode 
Island, one of the three most diminutive States, 
equipped fifty-two. Connecticut, a small State, 
sent out one hundred and twenty-four. New 
York, with her extended territory, vast wealth, 
ndous commercial establishments, sent 
only eighty-five ; and all the rest from 
inferior to many others in extent, 
wealth, and commerce, but superior to them all 
in intellectual and social development—Massa- 
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results from our greater skill in ship-building, 
and our greater dexterity in navigation, and 
our greater frugality at sea. These elements 
were developed in the fisheries, and especially 
in the Northern fishery. We think that we 
are inferior to nonation in naval warfare. The 
seamen who have won our brilliant victories 
on the ocean and on the lakes were trained 
and disciplined in this the severest of all ma- 
rine service; and our naval historians agree 
that it constituted the elementary school of all 
our nautical science. What, then, would com- 
pensate us for the loss or for the decline of the 
whale fishery ! 
Mr. President, [ have tried to win the favor 
of the Senate toward the National whale 
fishery for a purpose. The whales have found 
a@ new retreat in the Seas of Ochotsk and 
Anadir, south of Bhering Straits, and in that 
art of the Arctic Ocean lying north of them. 
n 1848, Captain Roys, in the whale ship Su- 
perior, passed through those seas and through 
the straits, braving the perils of an unknown 
way and an inhospitable climate. He filled 
his ship in a few weeks, and the news of his 
success went abroad. In 1849, a fleet of 154 
sail went up to this new fishing ground; in 
1850, a fleet of 144; and in 1851, a fleet of 
145. The vessels are manned with 30 persons 
each; and their value, including that of the 
average annual cargoes procured there, is 
equal to nine millions—and thus exceeds by 
near two millions the highest annual import 
from China. But these fleets are beset by not 
only such dangers of their calling as custom- 
arily occur on well-explored fishing grounds, 
but also by the multiplied dangers of ship- 
wreck resulting from the want of accurate to- 
pographical knowledge—the only charts of 
those seas being imperfect and unsatisfactory. 
While many and deplorable losses were sus- 
tained by the fleets of 1849-50, we have al- 
ready information of the loss of eleven vessels, 
one-thirteenth part of the whole fleet of 1851, 
many of which disasters might have been 
avoided had there been charts, accurately in- 
Wicating the shoals and headlands, and also 
places of sheltered anchorage near them. 
These facts are represented to us by the mer- 
chants, ship-owners, and underwriters, and are 
confirmed by Lieutenant Maury, who presides 
in this department of science in the navy as 
well as in the labors and studies of the Na- 
tional Observatory. We want, then, not boun- 
ties nor protection, nor even an accurate sur- 
vey, but simply an exploration and reconnois- 
sance of those seas, which have so recently be- 
come the theatre of profitable adventure and 
brave achievement of our whale hunters. This 
service can be performed by officers and crews 
now belonging to the navy, in two or three ves- 
sels which already belong or may be added to it, 
and would continue at most only throughout 
two or three years. Happily, the measure in- 
volves nothing new, untried, or uncommon. 
To say nothing of our recent search for the 
lamented Sir John Franklin, nor of our great 
exploring expedition under Captain Wilkes, 
we are already engaged in triangulating a 
coast survey of the Atlantic shore. Charts, 
light-houses, and beacons, show the pilot his 
way, not over that ocean and among its islands, 
but along all our rivers and even upon our in- 
land lakes. The absence of similar guides and 
beaoons in the waters now in question results 
from the fact, that the Pacific coast has but re- 
cently fallen under our sway, and Bhering’s 
Straits and the seas they connect have not until 
now been frequently navigated by the seamen of 
any nation. Certainly somebody must do this 
service. But who will? The whalers cannot. 
No foreign nation will, for none is interested. 
The constitutional power and responsibility 
rest with the Federal Government, and its 
means are adequate. 
California is near this fishing ground. Her 
enterprising citizens are already engaged in 
this pursuit, and henceforward the whale 
hunters of Nantucket must compete with new 
rivals possessing the advantage of nearness to 
the scenes of their labors. California, there- 
fore, joins Massachusetts in this reasonable de- 
mand. 
Mr. President, the small exploring fleet 
thus proposed would be obliged to quit the 
Northern seas early in September, and could 
not return to them until the succeeding June. 
I propose that it should spend that long seacon 
in performing a service not dissimilar under 
milder skies, in that part of the Pacific Ocean 
and its adjoining seas, which is usually travers- 
ed by vessels sailing from New York and San 
Francisco to China and the Indies. Remember, 
sir, if you please, that not only has no Asiatic 
prince, merchant, or navigator, ever explored 
this one of all the oceans, the broadest and 
most crowded and crowned with islands, but 
that they have forbidden that exploration by 
European navigators, who have performed 
whatever has been done at the peril, and often 
at the cost of, imprisonment and death. We 
have made no accurate survey, for we have 
only just now arrived and taken our stand on 
the Pacific coast. We are new on that ocean— 
nay, we are only as of yesterday upon this con- 
tinent; and yet maps and charts are as neces- 
sary tothe seafaring man on that ocean as on any 
other; and just as necessary on every ocean as 
monuments and guides are to him who trav- 
erses deserts of unimpressible sand or wastes of 
trackless snow. 
Lieutenant Maury informs us that every nav- 
igator of those waters is painfully impressed 
with a sense of surrounding dangers—they ex- 


seven hundred and thirty-seven vessels. Of the | ist, and yet the only charts that have been 
thirty States, only five, New Hampshire, Rhode | made fail to indiente in what forms or in what 
Island, Connecticut, . usetts, and New places they will appear. So imperfect is our 


topographicnl information, that a large island 
c ima, supposed to be thickly inhab 
ited and highly cultivated; lies in the fair way 
to China, and yet no vessel has ever touched 
or gone around it. It would repay ten-fold the 
cost of the whole exploration if we should find 
on that island a good harbor and a friendly 
people.* Horsbergh’s charts of these passages 
are the best. But these are of old dates, and 
although be have been corrected from time 
to time, are very imperfect. The shoals 
in the China sea, Aang of Japan, and the 
straits of Gasper, are represented to us by nav- 





igators as being formed of coral, a mixture of 


West London, Prince of Wales, and Paulo Sa- 


and coming down through those 


tage, while an exploration would probably dis- 
close eddies and currents which would allow 
of straight courses where now no one dares 
ursue them. Clements Strait and the Caramata 
assage are filled_with the same dangers. 
Again the great outlet from the China sea into 
the Pacific ocean by the Bahee, and adjacent 
assages between the islands of Luconia and 
the coasts of China and Formosa, need to be sur- 
veyed, although the islands are generally well 
designated on the maps. Then proceeding 
northwardly, a regard to the safety of the 
whaleman demands that the islands between 
the coasts of China and Japan, and from them 
to the Loo Choo islands, and so on to the Rus- 
sian possessions, and along them eastwardly to 
Bhering Straits, should be surveyed. The last 
attempt to perform that duty was made by a 
small Russian flect, which was captured and 
destroyed, while its officers and crew were im- 
prisoned by the Japanese. Lastly, as we ad- 
vance eastwardly in the very track pursued by 
our whalers and China men, we encounter 
islands, and many shoals imperfectly defined, 
and especially the Bonin islands: while pru- 
dence requires a careful reconnoissance also of 
the Fox islands, which, although lying some- 
what northwardly of the passage, might, if well 
known, afford shelter in case of inclement 
weather. “This reconnoissance in a temperate 
latitude is demanded by the merchants, under- 
writers, and navigators, in all our Atlantic as 
well as in our two principal Pacific ports, and 
the argument for it rests on the same founda- 
tion with that which supports the proposition 
for the more northwardly exploration. Your 
mails and pasgengers of a certain class will be 
curried between San Francisco and Shanghai 
in steamships. Nevertheless, without such a 
survey as this bill proposes, you cannot estab- 
lish a coaling station on the way, although the 
voyage exceeds seyen thousand miles. Will 
you leave this survey and its benefits to Eng- 
land ? 
Sir, have you looked recently at the China 
trade? It reaches already seven millions in 
value annually. Have you watched the Cali- 
fornia trade? Its export of bullion alone al- 
ready exceeds fifty millions of dollars annu- 
ally, and as yet the mineral development of 
that State has only begun. The settlement of 
the Pacific coast is in a state of sheer infancy. 
There is, speaking relatively, neither capital 
nor labor there adequate to exhibit the forces 
of industry that might be employed in that 
wonderful region. Nor is California yet conve- 
niently accessible. The railway across Panama 
is not yet completed. The passage through 
Nicaragua is not perfect; that which leads 
through Tehuantepec is not begun ; nor have 
we yet extended, even so fur as to the Missis- 
sippi, the most important and necessary one of 
them all, the railroad across our own country 
to San Francisco. The emigrant to the At- 
lantic coast arrives speedily and cheaply from 
whatever quarter of the world; while he who 
would seek the Pacific shore, encounters char- 
ges and delays which few can sustain. Never- 
theless, the commercial, social, political move- 
ments of the world are now in the direction of 
California. Separated as it is from us by for- 
eign lands, or more impassable mountains, we 
are establishing there a custom-house, a mint, 
a dry dock, Indian agencies, and ordinary and 
extraordinary tribunals of justice. Without 
waiting for perfect or safe channels, a strong 
and steady stream of emigration flows thither 
from every State and every district eastward 
of the Rocky Mountains. Similar torrents of 
emigration are pouring into California and 
Australia from the South American States, 
from Europe, and from Asia. This movement 
is not a sudden, or accidental, or irregular, or 
convulsive one; but it is one for which men 
and Nature have been preparing through near 
four hundred years. During all that time mer- 
chants and princes have been seeking how they 
could reach cheaply and expeditiously, “Ca- 
thay,” “China,” “the East,” that intercourse 
and commerce might be established between 
its ancient nations and the newer ones of the 
West. To these objects Da Gama, Columbus, 
Americus, Cabot, Hudson, and other naviga- 
tors, devoted their talents, their labors, and 
their lives. Even the discovery of this conti- 
nent and its islands, and the organization of 
society and government upon them, grand and 
important as these events have been, were but 
conditional, preliminary, and ancillary to the 
more sublime result, now in the act of consum- 
mation—the reunion of the two civilizations, 
which, having parted on the plains of Asia four 
thousand years ago, and having travelled ever 
afterwards in opposite directions around the 
world, now meet again on the coasts and islands 
of the Pacific ocean. Certainly, no mere hu- 
man event of equal dignity and importance has 
ever occurred upon the earth. It will be fol- 
lowed by the equalization of the condition of 
society and the restoration of the unity of the 
human family. We see plainly enough why 
this event could not have come before, and why 
it has come now. A certain amount of human 
freedom, a certain amount of human intelli- 
gence, a certain extent of human control over 
the physical obstacles to such a reunion, were 
necessary. All the conditions have happened 
and concurred. Liberty has developed under 
improved forms of government, and -science 
has subjected Nature in Western Europe and in 
America. Navigation, improved by steam, en- 
ables men to outstrip the winds, and intelligence 
conveyed by electricity excels in velocity the 
light. With these favoring circumstances there 
has come also a sudden abundance of gold, 
that largely relieves labor from its long sub- 
jection to realized capital. Sir, this movement 
iso delusion. It will no more stop than the 
emigration from Europe to our own Atlantic 
shores has stopped, or can stop, while labor is 
worth there twenty cents and here fifty cents 
a day. Emigration from China cannot stop 
while labor is worth in California five dollars 
a day, and in the West Indies ten dollars a 
month, and yet is worth in China only five dol- 
lars for that period. Accordingly, we have 
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the present year, with 17,000 emigrants in the 
ports of Hong Kong, Macao, and Whampoa, 
and afterwards discharge them on the shores 


the West Indies. 
Sir, have you considered the basis of this 
movement, that this continent and Australia 
are capable of sustaining, and need for their de- 
velopment, five hundred millions, while their 
population is confined to fifty millions, and yet 
that Asia has two hundred millions of excess ? 
As for those who doubt that this great move- 
ment will quicken activity and create wealth 
and power in California and Oregon, I leave 
them to consider what changes the move- 
ments, similar in nature but inferior in force 
and slower in effect, have produced already 
on the Atlantic coast of America. As to those 
who cannot see how this movement will im- 
prove the condition of Asia, I leave them to re- 
flect upon the improvements in the condition 
of Europe since the discovery and colonization 
of America. Who does not see, then, that 
every year hereafter, European commerce. 
European politics, European eh and 
European activity, although actually 


though actually becoming more intimate—will 
nevertheless relatively sink in importance ; 
while the Pacific Ocean, its shores, its islands, 
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over half of this Continent of North America, 
which we call our own. If you go-southward, 


t greets you on the Bermudas, the Bahamas, 
and the 


the South Shetland Island it watches the pas- 
sage round the Horn; and at Adelaide Island 
it warns you that you have reached the Ant- 
arctic Circle. When you you ascend along the 
southwestern coast of America, it is seen at 
Galopagos, overlooking the Isthmus of Panama; 
and having saluted it there, and at Vancouver, 
you only take leave of it in the far Northwest, 
when you are entering the Arctic Ocean. 
yoy visit Africa, you find the same victorious 
cross guarding the coast of Gambia and Sier- 


ra Leone and St. Helena. 
Cape Town as you pass into the Indian Ocean; 
while on the northern passage to that vast sea 
it demands your recognition from Gibraltar, 
as you enter the Mediterranean: from Malta, 
when you pass through the Sicilian Straits: 
on the lonian Islands it waves in protection 
of Turkey ; and at Aden it guards the passage 
from the Red Sea into the Indian Ocean. 
Wherever Western commerce has gained an 
entrance to the Continent of Asia, there that 
flag is seen waving over subjugated millions—at 


Caribbee Islands. On the Falkland 
slands it guards the Straits of Magellan; on 
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It watches you at 


Bombay, at Ceylon, at Singapore, at Caleutta, 
at Lahore, and at Hong Kong; while Aus- 
tralia and nearly all the islands of Polynesia 
acknowledge its protection. 

Sir, I need not tell you that wherever that 
flag waves, it is supported and cheered by the 
martial airs of England. But | care not for 
that. The sword is not the most winning mes- 
senger that can be sent abroad ; and commerce, 
like power, upheld by armies and navies, may 
in time be found to cost too much. Bat what 
is to be regarded with more concern is, that 
England employs the steam engine even more 
vigorously and more universally than Ker mili- 
tary force. Steam engines, punctually depart- 
ing and arriving between every one of her vari- 
ous possessions and her island seat of power, 
bring in the raw material for every manufac- 
ture and supplies for every want, The steam 
engine plies mcessantly there, day and night, 
converting these materials into fabrics of every 
variety, for the use of man. And again the 
steam engine forever and without rest moves 
over the face of the deep, not only distributing 
these fabrics to every part of the globe, but 
disseminating also the thoughts, the principles, 
the language and religion of England. Sir, 
we are bold indeed to dare competition with 
such a Power. Nevertheless, the resources for 
it are adequate. We have coal and iron no 
less than she, while corn, timber, cattle, hemp, 
wool, cotton, silk, oil, sugar, and the grape. 
quicksilver, lead, copper, silver, and gold, are 


seen sixty-seven ships filled, in three months of 


of California, and of Cuba and other islands of 


gaining 
greater foree—and European connections, al- 


and the vast regions beyond, will become the 
chief theatre of events in the World’s great 
Hereafter? Who does not see that this move- 


an influence 
and prejudice, and in turn develop the Ameri- 
can opinion and influence which skall remould 
constitutions, laws, and customs, in the land 
that is first greeted by the rising sun? Sir, 
h Iam no Socialist, no dreamer of a 

-coming millennium, I nevertheless can- 
that Peace is now to have 
at as War has hitherto de- 
faced and saddened the Atlantic world, the 
ill soon have their 
t in the new theatre of human 


great agent of this move- 
ment. Whatever nation shall put that com- 
merce into full employment, and shall conduct 
will be- 
ily the greatest of existing States ; 


theless, how far are we not behind her in com- 
merce and in extent of empire! I pray to 


all found within our own broad domain in in- 
exhaustible profusion. What energies we haye 
already expended prove that we have in re- 
serve all that are needful. What inventions 
we have made prove our equality to any exi- 
gency. Our capital increases, while labor 
scarcely knows the burthen of taxation. Our 
Panama route to China has a decided advan- 
tage over that of the [Isthmus of Suez, and at 
the same time vessels leaving that country and 
coming round the Horn, will reach New York 
always at least five days sooner than vessels of 
equal speed can double the Cape of Good Hope 
and make the port of Liverpool. 
Mr. President, we now see how conspicuous 
a part in the great movement of the age, Cali- 
fornia and Oregon are tosustain, and that, as yet, 
they are separated from us and isolated. They 
will adhere to us only so long as our government 
over them shall be conducted, not for our bene- 
fit, but for their own. Their loyalty is great, but 
it cannot exceed that of the thirteen ancient 
American colonies to Great Britain; and yet 
the neglect and oppression of their commerce 
undermined that loyalty, and resulted in their 
independence. I hear often of dangers to the 
Union, and see lines of threatened separation 
drawn by passionate men or alarmists, on par- 
allels of latitude; but, in my judgment, there 
is only one danger of severance—and that is in- 
volved in the possibility of criminal neglect of 
the new communities on the Pacific coast, 
while the summits of the Rocky Mountains, or 
of the Snowy Mountains, mark the only possible 
line of dismemberment. Against that danger 
I would guard as against the worst calamity 
that could befal, not only my country, at her 
most auspicious stage of progress, but mankind 
also, in the hour of their brightest hopes. | 
would guard against it by practising impartial 
justice toward the new and remote States and 
Territories, whose political power is small, while 
their wants are great, and by pursuing at 
the same time, with liberality and constancy, 
the lofty course which they indicate, of an as- 
piring yet generous and humane national am- 
bition. 
INTERVENTION. 
Extract From Speecu or Hon. Joun WELLS, 
or New York. 
Delivered in the House of Representatives, July 
2, 1852. 
Suppose, Mr. Chairman, that you should 
think proper to adopt it as the policy of your 
life, to have no exclusive preferences among 
your friends and acquaintances, to form no co- 
partnerships and extend no partialities to any 
one over another, but to remain neutral, as it 
were, and hold them all alike on the same terms 
of equal favor and benevolence ; would it there- 
fore follow that you were to feel no interest in 
the due maintenance of the laws of the land, 
no care or anxiety that the rights of individuals 
under those laws should be regarded and pro- 
tected, and that if you should see one of those 
friends and neighbors assailed by another, 
plundered, outraged, murdered, that you must 
calmly look on and raise no voice, no arm, in 
remonstrance or opposition? Would that be 
what you would call preserving a just neutral- 
ity, observing justice and good faith, and culti- 
vating peace and harmony with all men? 
Surely not; and yet that is the precise position 
of those who draw an argument from the Fare- 
well Address of Washington, against our ta- 
king action in vindication and protection of the 
law of nations. 
I am speaking in favor of no alliance with 
Hungary or with any other people. I would ex- 
tend to them no favor but such as | would ex- 
tend to every other country. It is not for Hun- 
gary, but for universal humanity, that I speak; 
for the common rights of all the nations, for 
the great principles of justice and internation- 
al law, which every people are bound to re- 
spect, and which they are equally bound to 
protect to the extent of their influence and ca- 
pability. Sir, | would hold all the nations— 
Russia, Austria ‘and Hungary, Rome and 
France, England and Ireland—all on the same 
level of a common brotherhood, and be guided 
towards them by the same broad principles of 
equal, and, in the language of Washington, ex- 
alted justice.and benevolence. But, as among 
my friends and neighbors, if I should behold 
one violating the laws and trampling upon the 
rights of the other, as I should deem it my duty 
to raise my voice, and if necessary my arm, in 
vindication of those laws and those rights, so, 
too, would I have my country ever ready to lift 
up its voice, and to exert, at least, its influence 
in behalf of the law of nations, whenever the 
rights of any member of the great family of 
nations, under that law, shall be violated and 
outraged. 
This is no foreign cause or interest. It is not 
leaving our own to stand on foreign ground. It 
is our own ground, sir. It is the cause of uni- 
versal humanity, our cause, our interest, our 
right, our duty. 
In so doing, we shall, in no respect, be de- 


the country. It will be but the natural and 
necessary inference and result of that very pol- 
icy, and of those same principles carried out as 


our country and the world. It will be but a 
step forward in the same direction in which 
Washington himself first advanced, and in 
which he would still go forward were he now 
living in this our day. Calm, discreet, and wise, 
would he doubtless stili be, but yet brave, no- 
ble, and just, as he ever was. Every impulse 


course. 
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of his great nature would impel him to this 


Let us, then, at once reject and disayow this 
principle, or rather this want of principle, which 
is sought to be fastened upon us as the policy 
of this country—this doctrine of mere selfish- 


narrow and illiberai one, 
“Our country, and nothing but our country ;” 


and the world.” Our own country first, our 
whole country forever, but also the world. 
Mr. Chairman, what is the good of being 
powerful and free, of having strength and en- 
ergy, and intellect, and liberty? Is it merely 
that we may use them in self-defence, or for 
our self-aggrandizement? Is it that we may 
increase our wealth. extend our territory, and 

romote our own prosperity merely? No sure- 
y, not that alone. But more than all that, it 
is for the means they afford us, the power of 
acting upon others, for the control, the influ- 
ence, the irradiation, the good we may there- 
by diffuse around us. 
_ And so will it yet be with our country. It 
Is 80 now to a great extent, but it will be pre- 
eminently so, and that in the not distant fu- 
ture, when it will be her chief glory, not that 
she stretches from sea to sea merely, nor that 
liberty and happiness dwell in all her fields, 
amidst her people, but that as she sits thus 
supreme between her two oceans, and looks 
forth over the one unto the East, and over the 
other unto the West, she will everywhere meet 
the gaze of the nations turned to her, and not 
in vain, for an example, for sympathy, for aid, 
and for protection. 
[ wish, in this connection, to make some re- 
marks upon the third resolution, or provision 
of the platform recently adopted by the Whig 
Convention at Baltimore. I regret exceedingly 
that that resolution, in its present form, was 
ever adopted and incorporated into a platform 
of the Whig party; not, indeed, so much for 
what the resolution says, for to every senti- 
ment it contains [ can fully subscribe, but for 
what it omits to say, and because | distrust 
the object for which | fear it was intended, and 
to which it may, by many persons, be applied. 
The resolution reads as follows : 
“3. That while struggling freedom, every- 
where, enlists the warmest sympathy of the 
Whig party, we still adhere to the doctrines of 
the Father of his Country, as announced in his 
Farewell Address, of keeping ourselves free 
from all entangling alliances with foreign coun- 
tries, and of never quitting our own, to stand 
upon foreign ground. That our mission as a 
Republic is not to propagate our opinons, or 
impose on other countries our form of Govern- 
ment, by artifice or force, but to teach by ex- 
ample, and show by our success, moderation. 
and justice, the blessings of self-government 
and the advantages of free institutions.” 
But is it the case that this resolution, although 
it does not say so, was intended to be under- 
stood and regarded as avowing the policy of 
total inaction in respect to this question of in- 
tervention? That we, as a nation, were tahave 
nothing to do or to say, no matter how much 
despotism might trample upon the laws of na- 
tions, and outrage the rights and opinions of 
mankind? If so, if such is to be its interpre- 
tation, and the use to be made of it, I for one 
can never consent to it. 
In such case, however, the resolution should 
have been expressed somewhat differently. It 
should have been worded in language like this: 
“ Resolved, That we as a nation desire no 
voice, and will seek to exercise no influence, in 
the common affairs of the world. @That we 
have no interest in or care for the law of na- 
tions, and that-despotism may violate that law, 
and trample upon the rights and liberties of 
mankind at its pleasure, provided it keeps away 
from our shores, and that we will make no ob- 
jection nor opposition to it, but will silently ac- 
quiesce in it all.” 
Such, sir, should have been the reading of 
the resolution, if such is to be its meaning and 
interpretation. [t would, at all events, in that 
form, have met the question before the coun- 
try. It would at least have had the merit of 
frankness and manliness. It would not have 
been ambiguous nor evasive. It would not 
have raised a false and an unfair issue, nor 
would it have dishonored the memory of Wash- 
ington by quoting and perverting his language 
to sentiments so ungenerous and unworthy of 
him. 
But, sir, if such had been the resolution, or 
if such is to be the interpretation or the use 
made of the one now in the Whig platform, it 
is one to which I never could or can consent. 
It is a plank, to whatever platform it may be 
attached, upon which no foot of mine can ever 
be placed, unless it be to spurn and reject it. 
It will be noticed that this resolution is most- 
ly taken from the President’s message, but that 
it contains only a part of the sentiment of the 
message. The language in both is in a great 
part precisely the same, word for word. But 
the message goes on and avows plainly the 
fact, the true and noble sentimentghat we can- 
not, as a nation, be indifferent to these cases of 
outrage and wrong, in which the strong arm 
of a foreign power is invoked to stifle public 
sentiment and repress the spirit of freedom in 
any country. Why was this part of the mes- 
sage left out of the resolution? Why omit the 
noblest and best portion of it ? 
Sir, that resolution should have incorporated 
this sentiment of the message. After avowing, 
as it now does, the policy of a strict and just 
neutrality between the nations, it should have 
gone on and avowed also, as the President has 
done, the deep interest that we feel in the 
spread of liberal principles, and the esta)blish- 
nient of free Governments, and the sympathy 
with which we witness every struggle against 
oppression. It should also have proclaimed the 
rightful supremacy of the law of nations, and 
our determination to uphold and protect that 
law in all legitimate and suitable ways. And 
it should have declared that we, as a nation, 
cannot be indifferent to, and will not acquiesce 
in, any act of any Government violating that 
law; but that we will at all times protest 
against and resist every such violation in every 
way in our power, consistent witlr the safety 
and welfare of our own country. 
Such should have been the resolution that 
should have been incorporated into the Whig 
platform, as I believe such is the true senti- 
ment and feeling of the Whig party. But was 
all this intentionally omitted? Did the Whig 
Convention purposely depart from the Presi- 
dent’s message in this respect, for the purpose 
of negativing and disavowing the sentiment he 
has thus expressed, and the policy to which 
that sentiment will lean? | trust not, sir. Let 
the Whig party beware how it is betrayed into 
@ position so narrow and so false. 
Is it not enough that by one provision of this 
platform we are made to surrender up the 
country to the principle of slavery, without 
also, by another, giving up the world to des- 
potism ? 
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No, sir; such is not the wish or intention of 
the Whig party er of the American people. 
Such at least, | know, is not the sentiment of 
the people whom I have the honor here to rep- 
resent, or, if it be, I greatly mistook them and 
they mistook me when they chose me to utter 
their yoice on this floor. The sons of those who 
poured in from their fields and hillsides, and 
gathered at Saratoga to win that glorious vic- 
tory for freedom—those sons, when they shall 
come in from those same fields and hillsides to 
exercise the rights so gallantly won for them 
by their fathers, will not by their votes sanction 
any policy, any sentiment, so ignoble and un- 
worthy. 











PATENT AGENCY, 
a snbscriber having been many years engaged ip 
building and using all kinds of machinery, i now em 
ployed as sulicitor of patents in this city. Intimate cnowl 
e of hanical operati enables him to understand 
inventions, to describe and specify patent claims much 
more readily than lawyers who have formerly done this busi- 
ness. Models forwarded to the subscriber will be duly at- 
tended to. Drawings, specifications &c., will be made and 
patents procured Models must be marked with the in- 
vertor’s name. Freight of models and letter postage must 
be prepaid fir cheapness. Those writing froma distance 
should give their town, county, and State. 
AZA ARNOLD, Pat nt Agent. 
Washington, D. C., Ist month 29th, 1852—6m 
A. ArwoLp refers by permission to his Kxcellency P 
Alen, Governor of Rhode Island; Edward W Lawton, Col 
of Cus , Newport, Rhode Island: Hon. Thomas J. Rusk 
U.S. Senate; Hon. C. T. James, U. S. Senate. 


WATER CURE ESTABLISHMENT, BRATTLE 

BOROUGH, VERMONT. 
HE proprietor, Dr. R. WESSELHOEFT, begs to inforn 
the pnblic that he has recovered from his severe sick 
ness, and is able again to attend to his professional duties 
Former and new patients, therefore, 
giving due attention ‘to their cases. 








ey will also find 


water, and not for a hotel at a fashionable watering place 
et to the lover of nature and a quiet summer residence the 


walks and drives in the vicinity. March 18 


(post paid) to 


=, depend upon hier 
hi 


pleasant and comfortable accommodations, both for them- 
selves and friends, but will please to remember that the 
establishment is intended for the cure of diseases by mean: 


house has many attractions besides its water cure, for Na- 
ture has indeed been lavish of her gifts on the town, and the 


FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA, 
THE third annnal session of this Institution will com- 
mence on Monday, September lath, 1862, and continue 
four and a half months. 
FACULTY. 
Joseph 8S. Longshor . D., Professor of Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Women ard Children. 
N.RK. Moseley, M. D., Professor of Anatomy. 
é Abeheae Livezey, M.., Professor of Practice of Med- 
icine. 

David J. Johnson, M. D., Professor of Chemistry and 


Temeteey, 
Wm. M. Cornell, M. D., Professor of Physiology and Med- 
ical Jurieprudence. 
E. C. Rolfe, M. D., Professor of Surgery. 
Eliwood Harvey, M. 1) , Professor of Materia Medica. 
Degrees will be conferred and diplomas granted to the 
successful candidates, as svon as practicable after the close 
of the course of Lectures. 
FEES. 

Matriculation fee (paid only once) - 
To each Professor - - . 
Practical Anatomy - 
Graduation fee - - - : 20.00 
For farther information, apply personatly or by letter 

DAVID J. JUHNSON, M. D.,, 
Dean of the Faculty, 229 Arch street, Phila. 


ORANG E MOUNTAIN WATER-CURE. 

HIS establishment, founded in 1849, is situated near the 

village of Sonth Orange, Essex county, New Jersey, 

five miles from Newark, and fourteen miles from the city 

of New York, on the line of the Morris and Easex railway, 

by which passengers are landed at the Station Honse of the 

establishment, a few minutes’ walk from the door. 

The location is upon the southeastern slope of the Orange 
mountain, commanding a view of one of the loveliest val- 

leys and two of the prettiest villages in Eastern New Jer- 
sey. On the east and northwest it is sheltered by moun- 
tains from the sea air and cold winter wirds. 

All the requisites for such an establishment are here 

found, viz: pure mountain spring water, beautiful and re- 
tired walks throngh the woods and upon (be mountains for 
severa! miles in extent, and shielded from ihe winds in win- 
ter and the sun in summer; springs and sireams along the 
varivus paths, and picturesque scenery. 

In the ravine, immediately in the rear of the institution, 
flows a beautiful brook. Upon the margin of this stream, 
which descends in a rapid succession of cascades, are the 
out-door baths, a great variety of which have been provided. 
Among these are found the rising and falling douche, the 
ruuning and rising sitz-baths, the runuing foot-bath, the 
plunge and wave baths 

In the grove, a few rods from the institution, a capacious 
swimming-bath has been obtained by damming the moun- 
tain strevm. For this a pleassnt sereen ia formed by a 
light awning curtained to the surface of the pond, affording 
ladies and children at all times ample opportunity for gain- 
ing that valuable aceou:plishment, a kuowledge of the art 
of swimn ing. 

From many pointa in the walke where the prospect is not 
intercepted by woode, an extensive panoramic view is pre- 
sented of the cities ot New York, Brookiyn, and the towns 
adjoining; East and West Bloomfield, Nerth and South 
Orange, Newark, Kelleville, Elizabethtown, the waters of 
New York harbor and Newark bay, Staten Island, its vil- 
lager, &c. ‘The drives, through a circuit of ten miles, are 
varied and full of interest. 

The original building is 40 by 90 feet, three stories, with 
piazza of the same height exiending the full length of the 
house. ‘To this, during the past winter, two wings, each 31 
by 51 feet, with p azzas, making in al! 230 feet of sheltered 
promenace, have been added Besides the large number of 
new, sweet, and well-ventilated chambers thus obtained, a 


$5 00 
10.00 
7.00 
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beautiful dining ball 30 by 50 feet, and 14 feet ceiiing and 
a reading-room, and a well-agranged iady’s bath room, have 
been added. 

These increased facilities will enable the institution here- 


after to receive, and comfortably provile for, 
one hundred Uure-Guests. 
The establishment is admirably adapted for the water- 
cure practice in winter,(which for many diseases is the 
most tavorable period of the year,) being ficted up in a supe- 
rior manner, and provided with abundint supplies of cod 
and hot water. Ladies who require it need not leave their 
rooms for treatment, as private bathe are attached toa large 
nuw ber of them. 
A bowling-alley and billiard-table are attached to the es- 
tablishment. 
The reading room is supplied with eome of the chief 
journals of the Union— several New York dailies, a number 
of thestandard American periodicals, the Courrierdes Etats 
Unis, the Illustrated Loudon News, Punch, &e , all of which 
are received immediately after publication, aud regularly 
filed 
The institution will farnish saddle horses, and horses and 
vehicles, at reasonable rates. For the benetit of invalids 
whose afflictions compel them to assume a reclining pcsture 
when riding, a carriage has been covstracted with especial 
reference to their wants. his can be used to bring pa- 
tients to the institution, when the usual conveyances cannot 
be resorted to. 

To ladies who desire that form of exercise, sma!| flower 
gardens are allotted. 


upwards of 


TERMS 
In winter, $3 and $10; $10, $ll, and $12, in summer, pay- 
able always weekly. Cunsultation fee, $5 
pying the whole of a double room, or requi 
ance, will be charged accordingly. 
vants, $3 per week. 
ally. 
Patients must provide themselves with four coarse thick 
lineu sheets,two thick blankets, two thick comforters, and 
six towels; or, when unavoidable, the same may be hired of 
the institution ‘or $1 per week 
Persons coming to the establishment from New York, 
eave the foot of Courtiandt at 8 1-2 and 10 o'clock A. M., 
and 4 and 6 o’clock P.M. Upon leaving Newark, the con- 
ductor should be notified that he has passengers for the 
Water-Cure. The time occupied in reaching South Orange 
from New York is about one hour. Visiters can come from 
and return to the city several times during the day. New- 
ark is connectod with New York by hourly trains. 
If the Superintendent is requested, he will send the vehi- 
cles of the institution to meet passengers by the Southern 
trains at Newark. 
Dr. JOSEPH A. WEDER,'ate of Philadelphia. ia the 
Physician of the Institution. He is a graduate o' the Med 
ical College of Freyburg, in Baden, Germany; he has visit- 
ed the Greefenberg Institution, conducted by the eceiebrated 
Priessnit2: many of the water-cure establishments of kKn- 
rope ; and has had twelve years’ experience in Hydropathy. 
Letters upon professional business should be addressed to 
Dr. Weder ; all others to the Superintendent, George H. 
Mitchell, directed to South Orange,,Kssex county, New 
Jersey. 
Illustrated circulars will be sent, pust paid, on application 
by mail to the Superintendent. lay 27. 


Persons occu- 
ing extra attend- 
Board of private ser- 
Children always received condition- 





OFFICE FOR PATENTS, WASHINGTON, D, ©. 
r C. ROBBINS, Solicitor of Patents, will prepare the 
e necessary Drawings and Papers for applicants for pat- 
ents and transact all other business in the line of his pro- 
fession at the Patent Office. He can be consulted on all 
riage relating to the patent laws and decisions in the 
Jnited States or Europe. He will procure re hearings on 
rejected applications for patents, prepare mew papers, and 
obtain patents in all cases where there is any novelty. Per- 
sons at. a distance, desirous of having examinations made at 
the Patent Office, prior to making application for a patent, 
may forward (post paid, enclosing a fee of five dollars) a 
clear statement of their fase, when immediate attention will 
be given to it, and all the information that could be obtained 
by a visit of the applicant in person, relating to the novelty 
of their invention, and the requisite stepa to be taken to 
obtain a patent therefor, (should it prove to be new.) will be 
promptly forwarded to them by mail 
All letters on business must be post paid, and enclose a 
suitable fee where a written opinion is required. 
OF Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 
He bas the honor of referring, by permission to Hon Hi 
L Elisworth and Hon. Edmund Burke, late Commissioners 
of Patents, and to those for whom he has transacted busi- 
ness during the past seven years Get. 23 


MARLBORO’ HOTEL. 
EMPEKANCE HOUSE. JENKS &¢ PARKS, No 
29 Washington street, Boston. C. W. JENKS 

March 2f--Ive ' A PARKS 
NEWSPAPER AGENCIES: 
B.PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent is agen? 
e for the National Fra, ani authorized to take Adver- 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as required by 
us. His offices are at Boston, 8 Congress street; New York, 
Tribune Building; Philadelphia, northwest corner of ‘Third 
and Chestnut streets; Baltimore, southwest corner of North 
and Fayette streets. 
oa~ S.M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertising Sub 
soription, and Collecting Agent, No. 10 State street, Boston 
(Journal Bnilding.)ia also agent forthe National Bra 


4 THOMAS EMERY, 
ANUFACTURER of Lard Oil, Star and Adamantin¢ 
Candles, 33 Water street, between Main and Walnut 

streets, Cincinuati, Ohio. 

N. B. Cash paid for Nos. ] and 2 lard grease, mutton aud 

heef tallow oe iy May 15~-t! 

JAMES STRAIN, ATTORNEY AT Law, 

Lasalle, Lasatle Co., Tilinois, 
\ ILL give prompt attention to all professional business 
intrusted to his care in the middle and northern part 
of the State, to the locating of land warrants, purchase and 
sale of real estate, examination of titles, payment of taxes, 

&e. Refers to Hon, Samuel Lewis, Ciocinnati, Ohio; Col 

William Keys, Hillsborough, Ohio; Moses Barlow, bs 

Xenia, Ohio. Jan 22-~Iy 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPAR A- 


is 
N ANUFACTURED hy C. B. WARRING, for 5}% 
years Professor of Chemistry and Natura) Philosophy 
at College Hill, Poughkeepsie. He will be happy to open & 


correspondence with those wishing to purchase such arti- 
cles or chemicals, or who may have laboratories to arrange 
Apparatus securely packed and sent to any part of the 
United States, at rates lower than the catalogue prices of 
any house in New York. ‘Terms cash 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Jan. 26, 1852. 


FARM NEAR WASHINGTON FOR SALE, 


HE subscriber offers for sale his Farm, situated about 
five miles from Washington, in Prince George’s county, 
Maryland. It contains 178 | 2 acres, above 30 of which is 4 
fine alluvial meadow, producing at present a ton and a half 
of hay to the acre, but which under improved cultivation 
would produce at least two tons Hay se!lsin the W 
ington market at from $15 to $20 per ton. About four act 
of the place is a marsh covered with several feet in thick- 
uess of black earth, the result of decayed vegetation, which, 
properly composted, is a source from which the upland may 
be enriched at areagonable cost About 60 acres of wool- 
land—growth principally oak and chestnut. The land, ¢x- 
. cept the meadow, is undulating, and has many pretty sits 
for building. There are many springs of excellent water on 
the place, and it is noted for its healthfalness. The soil of 
the greater part is a sandy loam, underlaid by clay—in some 
places, clay predominating. About 75 acres could be divided 
into small gardening farms, giving nearly an equal qnantity 
of wood and arable land toeach. There is an orchard of 150 
peach trees and 60 apple trees on the place, all bearing ; also, 
about 200 apple trees, ready for grafting. It is well fenced. 
The buildings are—a log house of four rooms, with 2 frame 
addition of three rooms, a meat house of sun-dried brick, 4 
log-kitchen separate from the dwelling, acorn house stable, 
carriage house, &c. There is a stream of water running 
through the place, with snfficient water and fall for a sina! 
mill Price — $40 per acre. Terms—one third cash; ® 
long credit for the residue if desired. Address , 
‘Oot. 23. MARTIN BUELL, Washington, D.C. 


Feb. 5 








«“ UNCLE TOM’S CABIN,’ 
RS. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Great Story, first pu 


lished in the Nationa! Era, and now just issued is 
ee 


M 


two handsome volumes, illustrated by six well-exect! 
Engravings, for sale at the lowest price, in any quantity, at 
the Boston Office of the National Era, 3 Cornhill, up stairs: 
A discount will be made to those who take an extra number 
of copies for distribution. Price—$l, in paper covers; 
cloth, $1 50; cloth, full gilt, $2. 
OF Copies sent by mail, under 500 m 
age, on the reception of $1.25. Fractiona 
can be sent in Post Office stamps. vu 
G. W. LIGHT, 


March 18. No. 8 Cornhill, Boston. 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. © a 
INTER ARRANGEMENT between Philadelph! 
and Pittsburg—time reduced to twenty-four ee 
On and after the Ist of D ber next, passengers 


carried by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, ane 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg, in twenty-four hours, Ww! 


iles, free of post 
1 parts of @ doliat 











BUCHANAN’S JOURNAL OF MAN, 
a pages, $l per annum, in advance. 
a 


ly — ($2 per annum, in advance. 
Siz Nos. of 32 pages each, and siz of 96 each, making 768. 
OL. LL commences July, 1851. 

journal treats of all subjects agony | 

new and ry demonstrated se of 
ology, and Physiognomy—an 
view the rhs 4 wonders of the age. 
and the elevation of the race are ite aims, 
bers sent ni 
R. BUCHANAN, Cincinnati. 


Specimen num 











* Within the last Momn riean | knw where you will go that you will notmeet | but that other more generous and noble, and 
ship, valued with her oargo, st $500,000, was lost in the flag of E planted, rooted into more patriotic because more generous and no- 
the Straits of Gasper. ab the very earth? If you go northward, it waves ble one of “our country, our whole country, 

FLOR AERO Fy ines Bn a es ee ees a LHR eo ,* 


This unique origina) 
to man—presentt 
hrenology, Physi- 
vam from a new point oi 

he knowledge of mar 


tously. Addre+s the editor, Dr. JOSEP 


twenty-eight miles of staging over an excelent Turnpike 
Fare, SIL. . 
This is the shortest and best route between the ty 
. | West and the Atlantic aities, aad ay accommodati¢ 
r. . 
all respects of the highest AS MOORE, 
Nov. 13. Agent Penn. Railroad Company : 


JOHN OLIVER, CARPENTER 
No. 33 Friend street, (up stairs,) Boston. 


5 jobs in Carpenter's Work, such % - 
J Leche gy sie » houses omen &e,, and putting 0? 


reat 
ein 
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Ye), kepntniat ig nine (one exhibiting the new sys 
tem of reiand Gof panes, willbe pecs by mail for 
two dollars. Jane lt 


wf 
tering an ot fixt He will, by prompt 
tention to all orders, endeavor to give entire oe 


his patrons. une 











